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WILL CLOSE ON THE 15th INST. 
pens SEASON.—THE WINTER EX- 


HIBITION of PICTURES, Sketches, and Water Colour 
Drawings of the British School, including a complete collection of 
all the engraved works after Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., is now 
OPEN for the season at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, from 10 till 5 
° o'clock. Admission | Is., catalogues 6d. 


N ONT BLANC will open on MONDAY 
EVENING, December 3rd. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The next 
Meeting of this Society will take place on THURSDAY, 
December 6, when Mr. Archer will explain his process of removing 
the collodion film from the Glass Plate. The chair will be taken 
at Eight o’clock precisely. 











HEAP CHEMICAL AND PHTLOSOPHI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS for the performance of CLASS EX- 
PERIMENTS in ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Schoolmasters are 
invited to examine them at John J. Griffin’s Manufactory, 119, 
Bunhill Row, os ondon. 


RIMEAN MUSEUM AT THE GREAT 
GLOBE. Russian Arms, Costumes, Pictures, &c.. from 
Sevastopol, Kertch, Balaklava, &c., taken by the Allied Armies. 
MODEL of the SIEGE of SEVASTOPOL.—The Model of the 
Earth, Leicester Square, open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, 
One Shilling ; Children and Schools half-;.rice. 


N AGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDERS IN 

GREAT VARIETY.—Scas-crs: Events of the War— 

Picturesque Scenery—Events in Sacred History—Fhenomena of 

Nature—Botany—Zox logy—Ge ology—Astronomy—The Ascent of 

Mont Blinc—Moving «omic Figures—Characters by Mr. Punch— 

Chromatropes—Fountains~ Fireworks,&e. &c. A priced list gratis. 
John J. Griftin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill Row, London. 














TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND CHURCH- 
(GiLBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 


having declined to appoint Agents fer the sale of bis Mann- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &e. . replies im- 
mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Dinxcr 
ComMMUNICATIONS as most satisfactory and economical. 


G. WILLIS’S MONTHLY PU BLICATIONS. 


On December 1, No. 7, with — nes coloured Figures, 
price 4s. 6d 


\ OOD’S INDEX TEST: ACEOLOGICUS : 

an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, with their 
Synonyms, Localities, &c. Edited by SYLV\NUS HANLEY, 
Esq. This new edition is brought down to the present day. To 
be published monthly, each number containing about 180 ccloured 
Figures. 





No. 7, of the re-issue, containing 108 beautifully coloured Figures, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WOOD'S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: 
complete Illustrated Catalogue of British Moths and Butterflies 
New Edition, enlarged by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq., containing 
nearly 2000 coloured Figures, including 150 new ones. It can also 
be had complete in | large vol., royal $vo, half morocco, fur £4 4s. 


Nos. 78"and 79, price 2s. each, 


MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS and their 
EGGS, Coloured Illustrations of. Each Number contains Four 
beautifully coloured Plates, with copious Descriptions. A!so, 
Vols. I. to V. now ready, each with 6) coloured Plates, price 
£1 Ils. 6d. per vol. in cloth. 


Now ready, with Five Lettie coloured plates, part XII., 
price 3s. 6d. 


ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, Coloured Tllus- 
trations of, comprising Figures of the most interesting and beauti- 
ful Genera, with Descriptions of all the Cultivated a8 ag 
Directions for their Cultivation. Edited by T. MOORE, 


G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent Garden, London, and by order ot 
all Bookselle “rs. 





Now ready, the Thirty-first Thousand, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


"HE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT ; Sketches 
of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kingswood Hill, 
Bristol. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A. 
The crown 8yvo Edition, price 5s., is still on sale. 
“A move suitable and useful gift-book to a young man going 
out into business or trade could not be found than this commercial 
biography.”—Lirerary Gazetre 


“It is such a biography as Daniel Defoe would have revelled 
in.”—Grore. 

“Phe moral of such a work cannot be too highly extolled.” 
Morsino ADVERTISER. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and John Mason. 





OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHF* 

there are few Articles more useful, or more generaily ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linen Cornus ror tHe Horry 
Communton. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 
in tine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to £5 A priced list, 
with engravings,sent by post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at all principal Railway Stations. 

Gilbert J. French, » Bolton, Lancashire. 


i O CHARGE for Stamping W sitions Papers 
and Envelopes at WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hyde Park 





Corner. 





LL THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS, sup- 

plied or lent to read from an early hour in the Morning, or 

posted afterwards, at Reduced Prices, into the Country, at 
WESTERTON’S, Hyde Park Corner. 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

of English and Foreign Works, and Receiving Additions 

Daily, are now in Circulation at WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 

Hyde Park Corner, Single Sub-cription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Books sent to all parts of Town, Free of Charge to Subscribers. 


\ 7YLD’S NEW MAP of the WORLD.— 

Lately published, a NEW MAP of the WORLD, on 
Me:cator’s projection, beautifully engraved, and containing the 
most recent geographical information. Four large sheets, 6 feet 3 in. 
by 4 feet 2in., £2 2s in case; £3 3s. on rollers, varnished ; and 
spring roller £5 6s, The World; one sheet, l6s. in case; £1 is. on 
roller, varnished. James Wyld, geographer to the Queen and 

H. Prince Albert, Charing Cross East, next door to the Post- 
and 2, Roy al Exchange. 


\ YLD’S LARGE FOLIO ATL! AS, ~contain- 

ing 67 Maps, including all Recent Discoveries. Half- 
bound Russia, £!1 lis. This is the largest anc best atlas published 
Smaller atlases of every description. James Wyld, geographer to 
the Queen, Charing Cross Eust, next door to the Post-oftice ; and 
2, Royal Exchange. 




















Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered ut greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Just Publishec, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of ILENRY FIELDING; with 
Notices of his Writings his Times, and his Contemporaries. 
By FREDERICK LAWRENCE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 
“A very unpretending,! ut also a very pleasant volume.”— 
AtHENxUM. 


Just published, price 10s. 


fie SOIENCE of the MORAL NATURE 
CONSIDERED, with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the 
Rancour and Hostility of Mankind of Different Religions and 
bifferent Sects of Religions. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, of whom may be had 


THE MORAL SYSTEM; or, Law of Human 
Nature, with the Appendix, price l4s.; ana 
AN ENQUIRY into the EVIDENCE +o be 


found in HUMAN NATURE ofa FUTURE STATE, by the same 
Author, price 3s. 6d. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON. 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


, oo PHYSICIAN FOR ALL; his Philo- 
- sophy, his Experience, and his Mission. By JOHN SPUR- 
GIN, M.D., Fellow of the Royai College of Physicians of |onaon, 
and of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and Senior Physician 
to the Foundling Hospital. 

“ There cannot bea more appropriate present to a young man 
just entering on the arduous and responsible duties of medical 
practice, than this well-written work.”—Critic. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Crown Syo, price 5s., with Eight Illustrations and Two Maps, 


THONGA AND THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS, 
with a SKETCH of their MISSION and HISTORY. 

Written for Young People. By SARAH S. FARMER 

“It is written in a style admirably a apted to win the »ttention 

of its readers, whether old or young; for while calculated to 

please and i. struct children, we have seldom met with a volume 

of greater interest. Wecan recommend it without the slightest 

fear of mistaking the tastes of our readers.”—Ciericat JounNat. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co, . and J. Mason. 





Third Edition, imperial 4to, 21s. 


ARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated 
by FRANKLIN. Engraved in the finest Style of Line 
Evgraving. Suitable for a Christmas Present ora New Year's 
Gift. 
*,” To meet the extended demand for this superb work, an 
Edition is pre pared at 1 guinea, neatly bound and gilt. 
A few remaining copies of the First Edition, handsomely bound, 
£2 2s.; also, an Editionin French, bound, £1 11s. 6d. 


J. Mitchell, Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old Bond Street. 








Now ready, 


HE CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA, Ar 
Historical Sketch by GEORGE BRACKENBURY, late 
Secretary at Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of the Crimean 
Army Fund, ew iitlens by Forty Pilates from Drawings taken 
gn the spor, liam Simpson. Size, royal 8vo. Price, ele- 
gantly bound, Ys. 
Pauland Dominic Colnaghi and Co.,13 and l4, Pall Mall Bast 





Arthur Hall, Virtue, ind Co , 25, Paternoster Row. 





Publishers to Her Majesty. 


This day, in cap. Svo, price Is. 
YHE ROYALIST’S DAUGHTER. 
By EDWARD J. WOOD. 
Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


A Poem, 


London: 


Early in December will be pvblished, in 1 yol., post 8vo, 


THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT. An Arabian 
Entertainment. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
U ondon : Chapman and i all, 193, Piccadilly. 


On ‘Saturday, the 15th inst, apes Halba-Crows, n, 
THE ENTOMOLOGISTS ANNUAL FOR 
1856. 

London: John Van Voorst,1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Is, by post Is. 2d. 
RITISH ANTIQUITIES, their PRESENT 
- TRE ep t and their REAL CLAIMS. By A. H. 
RHIND, F.S.A. L.S 


Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 





Now ready, 
TNX, HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERKRY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s8.; partly ccleunnd, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Published this day, price 5s., the Concluding Part of 
LLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCO- 
LOGY; or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of 
interest and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs. HUSSEY. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ow ready. 
‘(HE LAST of the ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
By Captain Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 2 vols. 40 
plates. 36s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta-street. 





Now ready. 
OPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Rotanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., FR.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta street. 





(\UTLE®R OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Ou gap S#EWART. With a Memoir of the gunher. 





Explan+tory Notes, and an Appendix of Questions. By the 
Rev. THOMAS JORDAN, M.A. | vol. 12mo. 3s. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. Tondon: John Wt Parker 


and son, West Strand. 








Just published, crown vo, pric 


Mf ESMERISM in its Relation to HE ALTH 
z and DISEASE, and the Present State of MEDICINE. By 
WILLIAM NEILSON, Esq. « 
Edinburgh: Shepherd and E!liot. 15, ee Street. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
MYTH’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. New edition, with 
the Author's last corrections, an additional Lecture, and a General 
Index. Complete in 2 vols. Vol. II. Po-t 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Rohn. York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
UINTILI AN’S INSTITUTES of ORA- 
TORY. literally —— a ads with Notes, by the Rev. JOHN 
SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L., Head Master « of the Proprie- 
tary Grammer School, Stockwell "Vol I. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent | Garden. 








Now ready, Part II. of 
4 to FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to the 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated by JOHN E. 
SOWERDBY, Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, E-q 
To be completed in about 6 Parts, full coloured, at 3s.; 
coloured, at is. €d. per Part. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


partly 





IN THE PRESS. 
TVNGLISH ROOTS and the DERIVATION 


4 of WORDS from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. By the 
Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, A.M., Dean of Waterford. Second Edi- 
tion, revised, with an Appendix, containing many Additional 
D rivations. 

Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. London: John W. Parker 
and Son, West Strand. 


In emall 8vo, price 7s. 


MEMOIR of the Right Rev. DAVID LOW, 

i: D.D., formerty BISHOP of the United Dioceses of ROSS, 

MORAY, and ARGYLE; comprising sketches of the Pr ncipal 

Events connec'ed with the Scottish Episcopal Church during the 

last Seventy Years. Ry the Rev. WILLIAM BLAPOM;dacem- 

dent of St. John’s, Pittenweem, and lately, Cierical Assistant to 
Rivingtons, Water 


the Bishop. 
loo 
SERIES OF EIGHT oot PLANT 
DIAGRAMS. By W. FITCH. Itiudftatice of “First Steps 
to Economic Botany,” by T. C. Archer, blished for the 
Department of Science and Art, Mar! . Price 3s. 6¢ 


coloured, 2s. plain, per Diagram 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 4to, cloth, price £4 4s. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


COMBINING EXPLANAT:ON WITH ETYMOLOGY, AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 


NEW EDITION. 


The Words—with those of thesame Family—are traced to their Origin. The Explanations are deduced from the Primitive 
Meaning through the variovs Usages, The Quotations are arranged Chronologically from the Earliest Period to the 
beginning of the Present Ceatury. 





By the same Author. 
In 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH | 
LANGUAGE. 


The EXPLANATIONS md ETYMOLOGIES of the Larger Edition are here retained in full, accompanied by such 
Remarks as the absence of the{Quotations appears to require; and a GRAMMATICAL and ETYMOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION adapted to the Dictionary is added. 

In 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 


AN EXPOSITION OF TOOKE’S ‘“‘DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY.” 





“The judicious endeavour of a veteran philologist to extend the philosophical study of language by popularising 
Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” Dr. Ricnarpson has done good service to the study of language in this very 
judicious and compact recast, for the book is much more than an abridgement.”—Spectator, 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 168, FLEET STREET, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


LILLIESLEAF. By the Author of “‘Margaret Maitland.” 


“*TLilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charming passages in the Life of Mrs, Margaret Maitland, told also by herself in her 
own quaint way, and full of the same touching grace which won the hearts of so many people young and old. It is to be 
= but rarely of a sequel, that it possesses so much beauty and so much sustained interest as the tale of ‘ Lilliesleaf.’” 
—Hhxraminer, 








Also, in 3 vols, 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. A Family History. 
RACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanagh, Author of 


“Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PustisHers, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MariBoroveH SteEeEt. 








Now ready, 2 vols., 40 Plates, 36s, 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, Gratis, and Postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND 76, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





THE PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER.—Price ls. 6d. 





BRAMBLETYE HOUSE; or, Cavaliers and Roundheads. By Horace 


SMITH, Author of “ Rejected Addresses,” “Tor Hill,” &c, &e. 





Now ready, in fancy cover, by A. CROWQUILL, price 1s, 6d. 


Tj 

THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE. By Alex. Dumas, Author of “ Monte 
Christo,” “Memoirs of a Physician,” &c, &c. 

New Editions of both these Books are now ready. 

*,* This interesting work (com! in itself) forms a SrQuEL to “ Memoirs of a Physician,” and the conclusion of the 

eareer of the notorious Ss liostro. In this romance, rivalling in interest the dramatic effect of ‘Monte Christo,” there 

are life-like pictures of Marie-Antoinette, Louis XVI., Cardinal de Rohan, &c. &c. The historical fact of the robbery of 

the diamond necklace, originally intended by Louis XV. for Madame Dubarry, is treated with all that power for which 

M. Dumas is celebrated. 
*,* NOTICE.—The First Edition of this popular Work having besn nearly exhausted in ten 
days, the Publisher begs to state that it will not be allowed to go out of print. 





LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 0th Edition, 3 vols, 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS. 
TORY OF ENGLAND. 7th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 2nd Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
1713-83. 4th Edition. 7 vols. 8vo, 93s, 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
8rd Edition, Maps. 11 vols, 8vo, 16s. each. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. A 
a Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Maps. 8 vols, 
vo, 60s, 


DEAN LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF 
ROME, 2 vols, 8vo, [Neat week. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES 
OF ROME. Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. 3rd Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


CROKER’S ESSAYS on the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 8vo. (In December, 


ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF 
HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN INDIA. 3rd Edition, 
Map. 8vo, 18s, 


CAMPBELL’S HISTORY of MODERN 
INDIA, 2nd Edition. Map. 8vo, 16s, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 4 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Lorp BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited with Notes. 6 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHIEF 
JUSTICES. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols, 22s, 6d. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN 
CHRISTIANITY. 6 vols. 8vo. [Neat Week. 


HORACE. Edited by Dean Mizmay. 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 


LAYARD’S FIRST AND SECOND 
EXPEDITION TO NINEVEH. Plates, 3 vols. 8vo, 57s, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
6th Edition. 8vo, 12s, 


LIFE of BISHOP KEN, By a Layman. 


2nd Edition. Portrait. 2 vols, 8vo, 18s, 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8vo, 12s. 


BLUNT’S UNDESIGNED  SCRIP- 
TURAL COINCIDENCES, 4th Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


DR. HOOK’S CHURCH DICTION. 
ARY. 7th Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMEN. 
TARY GEOLOGY. 5th Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
9th Edition. Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


SIR CHARLES BELL on the HAND. 
6th Edition, Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. [On December 12. 


WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, A D GEOGRAPHY. 
8rd Edition. 8vo, 15s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by CROKER, 3rd Edition. Py rtiait, 8vo, 1s, 











LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, PUBLISHER, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JoHN Murray, Albem srle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. 
3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Tne presence of the King of Sardinia among 
us as the ally of Queen Victoria is one of the 
most remarkable incidents in these times, so 
fruitful in great political events. Jl Re 
galantuomo, as his own subjects proudly cali 

ictor Emanuel II.,is in his personal cha- 
racter worthy of the enthusiasm with which 
he has been welcomed by the people of Eng- 
land. He came to his throne at a period 
when all Europe yet heaved with revolution- 
ary violence. In the reaction that took place 
from that wild and foolish agitation, the cause 
of rational liberty suffered, and despotism 
secured a new lease of power in most of the 
Continental States. But while other mon- 
archs have suppressed the constitutions reluc- 
tantly granted to their subjects under the 
influence of fear, the King of Sardinia re- 
mained nobly true to the statutes of 1848, and 
he is now reaping the reward of his honesty 
and his firmness. In Northern Italy alone 
of all Continental countries is now witnessed 
the spectacle of a constitutional monarchy, of 
a king and people firmly united in the cause 
at once of liberty and order, and allied with 
the Western Powers in the great contest of 
civilization against barbarism. It would be 
strange if the ruler of this nation were not 
received with every mark of respect and good 
will by Englishmen. But besides the feelings 
arising from present political movements, 
there are great historical recollections awak- 
ened by this visit of the royal representative 
of the ancient House of Savoy. The exploits 


of the gallant Prince Eugene, who fought by | 
| father, Charles Albert, had abdicated in his 


the side of Marlborough at Blenheim and 
Oudenarde, belong to our own national his- 
tory. With the good King Victor Amadeus 
our Queen Anne had warm personal friend- 
ship as well as firm political alliance. At one 
time Anne contrived to gain the assent of 
France and Austria for Savoy obtaining the 
reversion of the Spanish crown, in the event of 
the extinction of the Bourbon line. This 
scheme came to nought after the second mar- 
riage of the King of Spain, but it was 
through the influence of Ragland that the 
crown of Sicily was given to Victor Amadeus 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The death 
of Anne, and the influence of other political 
parties, led to new arrangements ; and one of 
the results of the Quadruple Alliance was, 
that Victor had to renounce the kingdom of 
Sicily, and to accept in its stead the poorer 
realm of Sardinia. Naples and Sicily from 
that time passed into the hands of Austria, 
and that power was established which has 
since chielly controlled the affairs of Italy, ex- 
cept during the revolutionary epoch at the 
close of last century, and while the south of 
Europe was under the iron hand of the great 
Napoleon. Austria still continues to rule over 
the fairest portion of Italy. The kingdom of the 
two Sicilies is at the present moment a mere 
outpost of the despotism of central and north- 
ern Europe. The Papal states are preserved 
from anarchy by the occupation of a French 
army. In the Lombardo-Venetian states 
Austrian power is firmly secured, and exerts 
its baleful influence over the nominally inde- 
pendent Duchies. In Piedmont alone there 
remains a field for Italian nationality and in- 
dependence ; and the hopes of all true Italian 





patriots are at this moment fixed on the go- | 


vernment of Victor Emanuel. If ever the 
dreams of aunited Italy are realized, it will beb 

anextension of that constitutionalsystem whic 

is now working so admirably in the Sardinian 
kingdom. This is beginning to be felt more 
and more throughout the Peninsula. With 
the exception of a small knot of red repub- 
licans, who have identified themselves with 
the advocates of assassination and anarchy re- 
cently expelled from Jersey, and who still 
believe in the wild schemes of Mazzini and 
his associates, the leading men of all shades 
of politics and of all parts of Italy, have given 
in their adhesion to the Sardinian govern- 
ment. Even Garibaldi, the hero of the Ro- 
man guerilla warfare, is now a faithful subject 
of Victor Emanuel. In both the Upper House 
and the Chamber of Deputies many of the 
most distinguished members are Lombard, 
Tuscan, Roman, and other Italian exiles. The 
deputy Farini, the historian, is a Roman; 
Correntiis a Milanese; Tecchio from Vicenza; 
the senators, Gioia and Pallavicino, are from 
the Duchy of Parma; Paleocapa, the Minister 
of Public Works, is a Venetian. In the Sar- 
dinian army in the Crimea, Cialdini, Cuc- 
chiari, and Fanti, all natives of Modena, are 
at the head of brigades ; and Montevecchio, 
who fell at the battle of the Tchernaya, was 
born at Fano, in Romagna. Of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Sardinians, General 
La Marmora, of Count Cavour, of Massimo 
d’Azeglio, and of otherleading menin the state, 
Mr. Gallenga’s volume ‘contains acceptable 
biographical and descriptive notices, the more 
valuable from having been written before the 
visit of some of them to this country in the 
suite of the King, which might have tempted 
to fuller and more partial portraitures. 
We first give part of the sketch of the King 
at the commencement of his reign. His 


favour the day after the fatal battle of Novara, 
March 23, 1849 :— 

‘* Victor Emanuel II. re-entered Turin on the 
26th of March, at night, two days after Novara. 
But little was known about the young King ; that 
little by no means to his advantage. He had 
proved himself a daring, dashing soldier, but, for 
the rest, his manners were described as harsh and 
haughty ; he was the son and husband of Austrian 
princesses, the pupil of Jesuits. When he joined 
his father in pledging his royal faith to the Con- 
stitution, on the Ist of February, 1849, his huski- 
ness of voice and sourness of mien had been the 
theme of ungenerous comments. The ‘demo- 
cratic’ Ministry had resigned on the first tidings 
of the fatal issue of the war, and a new cabinet 
had been formed, under the presidency of General 
De Launay, one of the well-known reactionary 
councillors of Charies Albert. The appointment 
had caused the greatest uneasiness ; for days and 
months Piedmont was kept in a state of breathless 
suspense, 

“‘ Nevertheless the proclamations by the Duke of 
Genoa, on the 26th of March, and by the King 
himself on the following day, reassured the country 
as to the ‘preservation and consolidation of its 
constitutional franchises.’ But the Parliament 
had hitherto been little more than a spouting war 
committee. As it had mismanaged the war, so it 
now threw obstacles in the way of peace. The 
King was twice obliged to disselve the Chamber of 
Deputies (March 29th, November 20th, 1849). 
As in Naples, in Tuscany, and in so many German 
States, these frequent dissolutions were supposed 
to be only a prelude to a final dismissal. 

‘¢Such were however by no means the views of 
Victor Emanuel. Undoubtedly his situation was 
beset with mortal dangers, and with more fatal 
temptations, As a patriot King, he knew he had 
to contend with two great enemies—Austria and 





France—each of them ten times a match for his 
unaided strength ; both of them with great forces 
concentrated upon his defenceless frontiers ; two 
enemies which he could no longer hope to pit 
one against another. He had at the same time to 
parry the blows of a third, more wily, more un- 
sparing foe—Rome, whose advanced posts were 
already not only in the heart of the country, but 
in his council and cabinet, in his very household.” 


How the young king steered his course 
honourably and safely throught he difficulties 
by which he was beset, and succeeded in 
establishing his constitutional government, is 
described in the lucid and sympathizing nar- 
rative of Mr. Gallenga. The king’s chief ad- 
viser all along has been Massimo d’Azeglio, 
“ the noblest and purest of Italian patriots,” 
who, though not at present holding office, re- 
tains the full confidence of the sovereign and 
ofthe country. Of D’Azeglio and his succes- 
sor in office, Cavour, the following graphic 
sketches are given:— 


“Truly Piedmont has been fortunate in the 
choice of her first constitutional ministers. 

“We have seen that, in the hour of the greatest 
danger and distress, the name of one man—Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio—saved the State. It is impossible 
to mention a person entitled to feelings of deeper 
veneration or warmer affection. A poet, an artist, 
a musician, a nobleman of refined tastes and plea- 
sures, proud to have earned—to earn even now— 
his bread by his pen and pencil, D’Azeglio has 
been for many years, when that title might cost a 
man his head, the patriot of Italy par excellence. 
He never for one moment forfeited the esteem of 
his countrymen, yet always equally commanded 
the respect of the loathsome tyrants who oppressed 
them. From Milan to Florence, from Rome to 
Naples, in the worst times, he travelled, seldom 
molested, neyer actually proscribed or banished. 
He conspired with an up-raised vizor; he taught 
the Italians to have ‘the courage of their own 
convictions,’ to give free vent to their hopes and 
aspirations. He directed, organized, created public 
opinion in Italy ; that opinion which was wrought 
into action in 1848. At that juncture D’Azeglio 
bore arms, and gave his blood at Vicenza. He 
came back, after the downfall of Italian hopes, to 
see what could be done, at least for the preserva- 
tion of his native State. Disabled by wounds and 
infirmities, and still more unfitted for great exer- 
tions by leisurely, indolent, somewhat epicurean, 
artistic habits, he took but little share in public 
business except by fits and starts: but under the 
pressure of difficulties he rose sublime. His voice 
in the Chamber, his presence in the Cabinet, was 
again and again the safeguard of the nation. His 
easy, graceful, amiable manners, his cool common 
sense, his playful wit, gave him great ascendancy 
over the excellent but unstable character of the 
King, and counteracted the evil counsels of his do- 
mestic and courtly entourage. The pliant mould of 
the King’s nature admirably yielded to the plastic 
genius of the artist-minister. The stern voice of 
exalted virtue spoke through the apparent levity 
of the shrewd veteran patriot. Since 1853, unto- 
ward events, and—why should we not avow it !— 
his own errors removed D’Azeglio from the govern- 
ment. He withdrew, nothing loath, into private 
life, giving his rival and successor all the benefit 
of his support. So long as he lives, his indirect 
influence at least, as magni nominis umbra, will 
always be indispensable to any liberal cabinet,— 
without it no government could inspire either 
respect or confidence. Even in 1855, during his 
doubts and perplexities respecting the Convent- 
law, Victor Emanuel would take no man’s advice 
but that of his own Massimo,—the man who knew 
at all times how to persuade him that ‘the most 
honest course was also the easiest.’ 

‘The times nevertheless required the help of a 
more active spirit, and Count Cavour came into 
power, not exactly in opposition to D'Azeglio, but, 
as it were, by abdication of the latter. The State 
of Piedmont, from centuries of abuse, was a down- 
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right Augean stable, and the Count was the very 
Hercules for its purification. Freedom in that 
country, public prosperity and reasonable progress 
were strangled by courtly favouritism and insolent 
aristocratic nepotism. D’Azeglio, though himself 
a contemner of all but personal distinction, seemed 
not to have strength of mind enough to tear him- 
self loose from all connections of family and caste. 
He exaggerated the danger to be apprehended by 
too open a war with the old nobility, which was, 
however, as a body, impotent for evil or good. 
He talked of reform, of promotion of true merit, of 
‘the right man in the right place,’ but shrank 
from the conflict inevitably arising from the dis- 
possession of those who looked on the State as a 
farm, to be turned into account for their own, 
their friends’ and kinsmen’s benefit. * * * 

‘* Already, in 1852, Cavour had attempted to 
form a government by the combination of his im- 
mediate friends, the semi-conservatives ‘of the 
Right Centre, with the semi-radicals of the Left, 
at the head of whom were Rattazzi, Cadorna, and 
other members of ‘the Democratic’ ministry of 
1849. Foiled at that epoch, the Count was more 
successful a twelvemonth later; ever since, the 
government has been in the hands of the massy- 
headed, hundred-handed, sleepless, indefatigable 
financier, and its policy such as might be expected 
from a coalition (Connubio they called it) of all but 
the very extreme parties. The towering ambition 
of the Prime Minister, fully commensurate with 
his rare energy and unequalled ability, brooks not 
only no rival, but even no sharer of authority, in 
those departments at least which he takes imme- 
diately into his own hands. With the exception 
of La Marmora for War, and Paleocapa for Public 
Works, Cavour will hardly admit any but men 
of mediocrity into his council.’ 


Of the war minister, now commanding the 
Sardinian troops in the Crimea, it is said, 
after describing the material defences of the 
country :— 


‘The genius of one man, Alfonso La Marmora, 
has done more for the security of his country than 
could have been achieved by the construction of 
any number of impregnable bastions. La Mar- 
mora has regenerated the army of Piedmont. 
Appointed to the Ministry of War since November, 
1849, he brought into every branch of his admi- 
nistration an energy and activity equally charac. 
teristic of himself, and of every member of his 
brave family. He reformed the staff by the whole- 
sale dismissal of disabled, disaffected, or incapable 
officers, utterly regardless of personal favour or 
courtly patronage, perfectly unmoved by senseless 
popular outcry. By the enforcement of a strict, 
impartial rule, by a thorough reform of the edu- 
cational system in military colleges, by a constant 
call upon the mental and bodily exertions bota of 
soldiers and officers, he produced, in less than six 
years, the most civilized as well as the best-dis- 
ciplined army that ever could be organized out of 
Italian elements. That army—or part of it, 
though by no means, as it was supposed, the élite 
of it, for it was drafted by battalions or companies 
out of every corps—he has now taken under his 
guidance to the Crimea ; and a first encounter on 
the banks of the Tchernaya (August 16th, 1855) 
seems to have justified the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, both of the Minister himself and of the 
country. It is truly auspicious, no less than re- 
markable, that the same La Marmora who had 
the good fortune to save his King’s life in the 
midst of the turmoil of Milan in 1848, who pre- 
served the integrity of the Monarchy by stifling the 
insurrectionary movement at Genoa, in 1849, should 
be charged with the honour of the national arms 
in 1855.” 

Statistical information is given as to the 
existing condition of the Sardinian army and 
navy, and the population, finances, trade, 
railways, education, and religion of the state. 
What is stated as to the press will be read 
with interest.. There are in Turin no less 


almost an equal number of journals, and every | 
large provincial town has its localorgan. Of 
the chief papers the following account is given 
in a footnote :— | 


“The ‘ Risorgimento,’ through its successors, 
the ‘ Parlamento’ and the ‘ Piemonte,’ now under 
the editorship of Farini, maintains its position at 
the head of the Piedmontese press. That and the 
‘Opinione,’ edited by the Lombard refugees, and 
the ‘ Espero,’ an evening halfpenny publication, 
are wedded to the interests and policy of the | 
Cavour Ministry. The opposition is headed by the 
‘ Diritto,’ edited by Valerio; the ‘Voce della | 
Liberta,’ Brofferio’s organ ; and the ‘ Unione,’ the 
journal of Bianchi-Giovini, the best newspaper 
writer in Italy, a Lombard exile, of great ability, 
a Radical in politics, but no Republican, and a 
bitter foe to Mazzini. The clerical papers, the 
‘Armonia,’ the ‘Campanone,’ etc., have been re- 
peatedly mentioned. The Extreme Right party of 
Revel, Sclopis, etc., have twice set up ‘ La Patria,’ 
under the editorship of Giorgio Briano, but with 
indifferent success. But the most powerful of all 
Turin periodicals is ‘ La Gazetta del Popolo,’ which 
has sold us many as fourteen thousand copies daily. 
It is now somewhat on the decline : it is almost the 
only paper exclusively edited by natives of the 
State,—Govean, Chiaves, Bersezio,—and its lead- 
ing principle seems to be ‘ Piedmont for the Pied- 
montese :’ it is distinguished by great ability, a 
manly style, and uncompromising audacity. The 
‘Fischietto,’ or Turin ‘Punch,’ is also the produc- 
tion of native talent,—Cesana, Piacentini, and 
others—and is most deservedly popular. Turin 
publishes also three reviews: the ‘Cimento,’ 
‘ Rivista Contemporanea,’ ‘ Rivista Enciclopedica.’ 
None of them can afford any remuneration either 
to editors or contributors: none has attained the 
literary merit of the ‘ Antologia di Firenze,’ in its 
best days. 

‘* The best newspaper in Genoa is the ‘Corriere 
Mercantile,’ ministerial: the ‘Italia del Popolo’ 
costs Mazzini and the London friends of Italy forty 





Sardinia, where scarcely a fifteenth of the 


people can read or write. In Piedmont half 
the population are uneducated. But the 
Government is preparing to give attention to 
popular education, the revenues of the sup- 
pressed convents being partly designed for 
this object, the neglect of which removes all 
reasonable ground of complaint on account of 
the spoliation of the church. The whole ac- 
count of the recent progress and the prospects 
of the kingdom are most cheering, and justi- 
fies the sanguine conclusion of this author, 
that “Piedmont is rehabilitating Italy, achiev- 
ing a moral conquest a thousand times more 
glorious than any armed subjugation.” 

We have confined our notice of Mr. Gal- 
lenga’s book chiefly to that part of it which 
has universal interest at the present moment. 
But it also contains the history of Piedmont 
from the remotest period, through the Roman 
and feudal ages, down to the new organiza- 
tion of modern times. In the first volume a 
geographical sketch is given of the various 
regions now incorporated under the name of 
the Sardinian kingdom. The history of the 
principal of these territories is then narrated, 
the chronicles of the ducal house of Savoy 
gradually becoming more identified with the 
history of the people of Piedmont. For lite- 
rary purposes the author has a great disad- 
vantage in the broken and unconnected annals 
of the early history of what is now called the 
Sardinian monarchy. Sometimes it is to the 
affairs of Savoy, sometimes of Piedmont, some- 
times of parts of Italy now under Austrian 
rule, sometimes of Sicily, sometimes of Sar- 
dinia, that the reader’s attention is called. 
It is only within the last century and a half, 
or at least since the time of Emanuel Phili- 
bert, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 





thousand francs: the ‘Maga,’ a satirical paper, is 
the only publication in the State objectionable for 
low scurrility. 

‘‘The most popular provincial papers are the 
‘Vessillo Vercellese,’ ‘ Iride Novarese,’ ‘Gazzetta 
delle Alpi,’ ete. The ‘Gazette de Savoie,’ minis- 
terial, the ‘ Echo du Mont Blanc,’ clerical, are the 
best in Savoy.” 


The population of the Sardinian kingdom 
is nearly 5,000,000, of whom about half a 
million belong to Savoy, and about half a mil- 
lion to the island of Sardinia. The Austrian 
Lombardo-Venetian territory has the same 
number of inhabitants, within a few thousands, 
as the kingdom of Sardinia. The population of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is about 
10,000,000, and of the whole Italian peninsula 
about 25,000,000. The revenue of Sardinia 
is 130,000,000 francs, and the public debt 
nearly 600,000,000 francs. In spite cf recent 
reforms, and the suppression of the monastie 
orders, the state of the church is a great 
source of weakness to the country. In the 
island of Sardinia the clergy are in the ratio 
of 1 to every 127 souls, and on the mainland 
1 to 227; the proportion in other most catho- 
lic countries being, in Austria 1 for 610, and 
in Belgium 1 for 600. Exclusive of pupils in 
seminaries, novices, and others not in orders, 
the kingdom of Sardinia lately numbered 
23,000 ecclesiastics, and the church revenue 
amounted to more than seventeen million of 
francs, four times the sum allowed by Belgium 
for public worship, and little less than half 
the sum allowed by France, though Belgium 
has nearly the same population, and France 
eight times the number. Piedmont has well, 
then, deserved the name of ‘the paradise of 
priests.” The education of the country is in 





than eight or ten daily papers; Genoa has 


a low condition, especially in the island of 


tury, that there begins to appear anything 
like unity in the story. Many episodes in 
the history of Piedmont are full of romantic 
interest, and the annals of Amadeus VIIL, 
the subduer of feudalism; of Emanuel Phili- 
bert, the founder of the military power of the 
nation; of Victor Amadeus II., the brave 
warrior and political administrator, occupy a 

rominent place in the general history of 
Dacre, The first two volumes are filled 
with facts most valuable for historical refer- 
ence, the sources of information being carefully 
given, bothin the general introduction and in 
footnotes. The third volume contains a more 
continuous and interesting narrative for the 
general reader, and inits concluding chapters 
presents a clear and concise view of the actual 
condition, both social and political, of the 
Sardinian state. The author’s diligent and 
accurate labours as a chronicler are here en- 
livened by the enthusiasm of a truly patriotic 
spirit. We have observed an unfair use made 
of an expression that fell from him as to “ the 
French being needed to bring the Romans to 
reason in 1848.” Mistaken and mischievous 
as Mr. Gallenga considers the conduct of the 
republican party, he would have preferred 
even their temporary rule to the French inter- 
vention. ‘ There was,” he says, “ inconsi- 
derate haste, and disregard of all right and 
reason, in the interference of foreign powers 
in the affairs of Italy. Oh! why did they not 
have a few weeks more patience, and oes 
Italian democracy to die by its own hand?” 
‘“* Beyond the Alps,” says Mr. Gallenga else- 
where, “no true Italian should at any time 
look for a rescue.” It is obvious, therefore, 


i] 
| 


that his remark about the Romans being 
brought to reason by the French was spoken 
not in approval and satisfaction, but with 
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shame and sorrow, such as must be felt by 
every Italian patriot. The alliance of the 
King of Sardinia with France and England 
may prove the auspicious commencement of 
a more glorious epoch, not for Piedmont alone, 
but for the whole of Italy. 





Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet 
in 1854-5; being the Log of the Pet Yacht, 
8 tons, R.T.¥.C. By the Rev. R. E. 
Hughes, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue University of Cambridge has been long 
famous for its achievements in boating, but 
there are few graduates who have taken first- 
elass honours in yachting. The Rev. Robert 
Edgar Hughes, Master of Arts, and Member 
of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, is not 
a mere fresh(water)man of the Cam, whose art 
has been confined to the pulling and feather- 
ing of an oar, but a real salt-water tar, who 
can reef a top-sail and take salmon-leaps 
over the boat’s edge with any sailor in Her 
Majesty’s service. Desirous of looking in 
upon the Russians, Mr. Hughes set off, July 
the 14th, 1854, in his frail craft for the Baltie. 
“She had long carried me,” says the author, 
“in safety round our coasts, and braved many 
a gale without once playing me a scurvy trick, 
so 1 determined to trust in Providence, and go 
out to see the battle.” The Pet is a very 
small cutter-yacht, “ about as long as a 
moderate-sized drawing-room, and scarcely 
so wide as a four-post bed,” and her crew on 
this occasion consisted of the reverend mari- 
ner and his brother, as compagnon de voyage, 
and two hands:— 


“Our ship measures-eight tons, 0.m.; our cabin 
is ten feet long, and fitted with every possible 
locker and cupboard that skill can devise. Rolls 
of charts, a spy-glass, and our knapsacks, decorate 
the sides ; we have a table, a comfortable institu- 
tion for washing ; and some twenty pet volumes 
are arranged on a book-shelf—a great luxury and 
unfailing resource. Besides this, there is a small 
forecastle fur the men. Altogether, small as she is, 
one may live very snugly aboard the little Pet, in 
tolerable weather; and in gales of wind I fancy 
some of the big ones are not much more comfort- 
able than we. 

‘‘These luxuries were shared by a younger 
brother who had never been to sea before, and my- 
self; so we were four souls in all: two officers and 
two men. 

“The south wind blew fresh and fair, the sun 
shone upon the sparkling waves, our huge sails, 
puffed out with the following breeze, tugged away 
at the little craft till the foam came buzzing over 
her bows; on either quarter a long line of angry 
broken little billows tailed away astern with our 
white foamy wake between them, while far away 
in the west the white Pakefield cliffs and the dark 
Lowestoft hill grew pale and blue in the distance, 
and sank beneath the sea. 

‘* And now we were fairly off. How delightful 
it is to be fairly off, well found, well provisioned, 
and well manned! 

“T confess I scarcely know anything that ap- 
proaches so nearly to happiness as the feeling one 
experiences the first day at sea. The sensation of 
escape is delightful ; the cares and turmoils of the 
shore are lulled in the music of the breeze; the 
land with all its dreary, weary pursuits is astern, 
and the sea is ahead—the great, glorious sea, with 
all its adventures, delights, and dangers. Our 
daily life is poetry of the old masculine Homeric 
sort. The purple tints of evening, the gray morn- 
ing mist, and the dark rolling seas, are our com- 
panions and our books.” 


The Pet made a safe and merry passage 
across the North Sea, and sporting the blue 








ensign in Copenhagen Roads, was. laid up in | in England who could retail such treacle, cheese, 


a thick fog :— 

‘* With a fine northerly breeze we ran through 
the grounds to five miles south of the Drago Light, 
when the wind failed us and a thick fog came on ; 
whereupon the little Pet dropped her anchor, folded 
her wings, and went to sleep. 

“Tt produces a strange effect to lie at anchor on 
a still summer evening during a thick fog. Fog is 
a great conductor of sound, and frequently strange 
voices are borne far along the waters, from unseen 
vessels at anchor or drifting in the calm. 

‘A German vessel may be known by the beau- 
tiful national melodies which the crew sing in har- 
mony, a Dutchman by the clatter of wooden shoes, 
a Frenchman by vociferous chatteration, and a ship 
that sails from our own dear native land may be re- 
cognised by our national curses and bad language in 
general,” 


The scene at Faro Sound is a lively descrip- 
tion :— 

‘<The roads were full of craft, among which we 
made out a Swedish brig-of-war, a Russian prize, 
and several smart merchantmen ; we were anxious, 
therefore, that the little Pet should stow her sails 
smartly ; and Ned having impressed this idea upon 
Peter the Dane, those worthies proceeded, with a 
great display of alacrity, to tie up the mainsail, 
each of them having got hold of his respective end 
of a tie which passed round the gaff and the sail, 
when ‘ heave,’ ‘ hoy,’—snap went the tie, and over- 
board they both fell, one to starboard and the other 
to port, while we stood laughing so thatit was some 
time before we could pull them out, both looking 
very much as if they did not exactly see the point 
of the joke. 

‘“‘The next morning the officer in command of 
the Otter came alongside to call, and persuaded us 
to walk up into the country and see a Swedish 
church. The day was hot and still ; little progress 
could be made at sea; we were short of fresh 
meat, and the cow that was destined to die for us 
was now chewing the cud of security beneath the 
shadow of her native pines, so we girded up our 
loins and went our way. 

“«The church, which stands about a wile from 
the village, is a mutilated half-ruinous temple ; but 
still, among the dirt and mould of neglect, glorious 
old fragments of church architecture peep out—re- 
lics of the times when men had not forgotten that 
He in whose honour churches are raised is perfect, 
and beauty is an element of perfection. The door- 
way is very beautiful, of the best decorated style; 
vine and ivy leaves, clusters of grapes, chaplets of 
oak-leaves and acorns, stand out boldly on the 
capitals ; fragments of grotesque and monstrous 
figures may be distinguished on either side; the 
mullions in those windows that have not been tam- 
pered with are very bold, flowing, and original. 
In the interior, little remains of what once was 
there; but fragments of stained glass, and here 
and there traces of colour on the roof and walls, 
are distinguishable. 

‘*Tt is beautiful to light unawares, in some re- 
mote corner of the world, upon the timeworn, but 
sturdy walls of a once noble Christian temple, still, 
amid the venerable dust of centuries, and the sor- 
did scars of innovation, bearing stern witness to the 
faith that is eternal, beautiful, and true. 

‘«The northern part of Gottland resembles the 
New Forest; the ground is undulating hill and 
valley, dark forest and green glade, with here and 
there a silvery strip of shining lake, and away in 
the distance blue sea fading into gray in the far-off 
east. 

‘““We returned, and were introduced to the 
daughters of the principal merchant, Miss Emily 
and Mary Grubb, the roses of Faré Sound, now 
no longer doomed to blush unseen, nor to sing un- 
heard, nor to sleep unserenaded ; but wherever the 
British ensign waves and the pennon flies, there 





the likenesses of the fair Emily and Mary Grubb are 
destined to be carried indelibly imprinted on the 
heart of every middy, mate, or lieutenant who has » 
let go his anchor at Far6é Sound; and it cannot be ; 


candles, and miscellaneous condiments, and, at the 
same time, display two such charming daughters 
as those who soothe the green old age of the parent 
Grubb of Faré Sound. 

‘*Very much charmed with the first specimen 
we had seen of Swedish young ladies, we went on 
board the Otter to dinner, where we met two Swedish 
officers from the brig, agreeable and gentlemanlike 
men, somewhat of the German type, but differing 
from them in the cleanness of their hands and 
dress, as well as in taste and refinement. 

‘In the course of the evening we learned from 
our own and the Swedish officers that the opera- 
tions in the Gulf of Finiand would be confined to 
blockade duty, as there was little prospect of the 
Russians coming out so long as one blue ensign re- 
mained ; consequently our best chance of seeing 
active proceedings would be at the Aland Isles. 
Accordingly, the next morning we took in a quarter 
of an unhappy cow, a stock of biscuits, hams, and 
cheese, from a speculative brig, and a dozen or two 
of glorious golden sherry, which had been originally 
destined for the cellars of the Czar; the ship that 
conveyed it, however, had been cast away on the 
coast of Faré, and the imperial sherry was stowed 
away in the lockers of the Pet. 

‘*Having replenished our stores, and taken 
leave of the hospitable merchant and his daughters, 
we weighed anchor, Mr. Allen, of the Otter, hav- 
ing kindly offered to bear us company as far as the 
open sea. 

*‘T cannot take leave of Faré Sound without 
expressing my conviction that this place presents 
an excellent opening for a man of enterprise and 
capital, 

‘‘The harbour is formed by the strait or sound 
which separates the large island of Gottland from 
Faré, and may be entered either from the north- 
ward and westward, towards the coast of Sweden, 
or from the southward and eastward in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf of Finland, Riga, and the Prussian 
ports. The whole trade of the Gulf of Bothnia 
and Finland, of Riga as well as of Stockholm, 
must pass close to this excellent harbour. In the 
Baltic, where ships are frequently caught in the 
ice and damaged, a safe port in this position is of 
the greatest value. All that is wanted is a good 
ship-yard, and such stores as vessels in general 
stand in need of. Mr. Peto has shown us that it 
is possible to create a commercial port at Lowes- 
toft, and at Faré Sound the facilities appear to me 
much greater; in fact, the port is there already. 
The only reason why Faré Sound is not now a 
thriving place, appears to me to be that there is 
nothing to be got, and no opportunity for the 
British mariner to indulge in his peculiar genius 
for spending money.” 


The first sight of the flect is also a scene to 
be remembered :— 


‘«The Russian light on Logskar, the first patch 
of the Aland archipelago, was of course not lit, and 
as the night came on dark and threatening, we 
took sail offfrer, and hove to for daylight. 

‘The rising sun showed the Russian island, with 
its low, red lighthouse within a few gun-shots, and 
far away to the north-east, we saw the sea, as far 
as the eye could reach, bristling with masts and 
spars. 

“Hurrah! the voyage is done, the haven is 
won! Swiftly flew the Pet, wafted on the wings 
of the north wind, up the sparkling sound, while 
every mile we ran showed mast after mast, ship 
after ship, towering high and huge in the distance. 

“At the entrance of the Sound lay a smart 
French frigate, in honour of whom we ran up our 
colours as we passed, to which she immediately re- 
sponded by hoisting her ensign. This was a great 
compliment to the little Pet, and a highly dignified 
proceeding. I must confess, however, that our pride 
was alittle humbled on observing that Ned, who 
was half asleep, had hoisted the ensign upside down, 
and there it was flying in the morning sun, a signal 
of distress. A few more minutes and we were 
among them all. The huge Queen, the magnificent 


denied that it would be hard to find a gentleman | Princess Royal, the brilliant St. Jean @ Acre, and 
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the glorious Duke, with many more noble ships, 
French and English, sat proudly and peacefully 
on the waters of the Czar; transports and store- 
ships by scores, conspicuous among whom was the 
ill-fated Prince, lay scattered on the skirts of the 
squadron ; smart man-of-war boats dashed about 
in all directions, and the shrill sounds of the whistle, 
the hoarse word of command, and all the orderly 
bustle of man-of-war life, after the dreary solitude 
of the Baltic, formed a most exciting scene. 

‘Tn point of paint and polish, the Frenchmen, 
it must be confessed, had, on the whole, the ad- 
vantage of us; men were passing outside them 
busily grooming their sleek sides with wash-leather, 
others were hard at work on the boats scrubbing 
the sides, the oars, and the boat-hooks; and the 
rigging of the ships swarmed with boys like de- 
lirious monkeys, running up and down, some heels 
upwards, practising all sorts of antics and absur- 
dities. We passed from ship to ship, delighted 
with the stirring scene. At length we were begin- 
ning to look out for a berth, when a gig dashed up 
alongside, with an officer, who invited us to drop 
astern of the Acre, and ride by one of her hawsers, 

“This offer we gladly accepted, and soon the 
Pet was safely resting under the protection of this 
noble ship, and with high feelings of satisfaction 
we turned in for an hour's repose. 

‘* But there was little prospect here of sleep or 
repose ; boat after boat came alongside to convey 
a welcome and to ask for news, and soon the band 
of a line-of-battle ship burst out with the stirring 
strains of ‘Partant pour la Syrie; another and 
another took it up, and the lonely waters of Led 
Sound, which had probably never rippled to other 
music than the droning tones of an Aland fisher- 
man, or the shriller melodies of native maidens as 
they rowed their cargoes of fruit to the market of 
Bomaren, were now taught to vibrate to the notes 
of ‘God save the Queen.’ 

“We had just finished our walk round the decks 
of the Acre, where marines were equipping them- 
selves for duty, and volunteers were overhauling 
their revolvers for the expedition, when a hand- 
some little middy accosted us, and brought us the 
offer of a tow up to Bomarsund from the Cuckoo. 

‘This was too good an offer to be neglected, so 
we left the warlike world of the line-of-battle ship, 
and bore up for the Cuckoo, now lying with steam 
up all ready to sail, half a mile to leeward.” 


Mr. Hughes was present at the siege of 
Bomarsund, but it appears to have been a 
somewhat inglorious victory :— 


‘Only one man of the garrison was found faith- 
fulto his post. This was the veteran commandant, 
who was found mounting guard at the embrasure, 
where he received the attacking-party at the point 
of the sword. A thrust from a Frenchman’s hayo- 
net sent him to the earth, and the place was taken. 
The cowardly garrison had decamped with the 
exception of some thirty men and the Medico, who 
were found drunk and helpless amid the probrosis 
ruinis of the fort. 

‘The place itself had sustained little-real injury, 
but words can scarcely describe the disgraceful 
scene of filth and confusion which the captured 
fortress exhibited. Gunpowder, cartridges, spirit 
tubs, broken accoutrements, tubs of salted fish, 
bread, salt, and filthy garments, with here and 
there a crucifix, tossed about among disgusting 
bedding, and in one or two places a ghastly 
corpse. All these things were jumbled together 
in horrid and disgusting intermixture, and the vile 
Russian odour united with such extraneous com- 
pounds, was almost intolerable. 

“The fatal effects of the rifle were very plain. 
The edges of the embrasures, the face of the wall 
to the rear of the gun, the gun-carriage, and the 
piece itself, were dotted all over with the marks of 
the Minié bullet. No wonder that their fire was 
so unsteady; nothing, probably, but drink kept 
the men to their guns, and the old maxim in vino 
veritas will scarcely apply to the direction or eleva- 
tion of a gun. 

‘*On the whole, our respect for our enemy was 
not much increased by a visitto the fortress, and 





there can be no doubt that if it had been decently 
defended by its cowardly drunken garrison, the 
French could never have forced their way as they 
did into an entire and uninjured stone building, 
through a single embrasure some six feet from the 
ground. 

‘All honour to the brave old soldier who, 
deserted by his men, and well knowing his fate, 
stood firmly awaiting the enemy through the still 
hours of the summer night, and rather than 
betray his trust, preferred to dye the Frenchman's 
bayonet with the blood of a brave and loyal 
soldier. i si i 

‘*We passed into the fort, and there we saw a 
strange sordid crowd of convict-looking wretches in 
long workhouse drab coats, scrambling and hud- 
dling together in all the attitudes of drunken, 
senseless merriment. They tore off their uniform, 
they stamped on it and threw it in heaps, they 
sang, they laughed, and danced. One spoke to 
me in English ; another, quite sober, asked me in 
good German, ‘ Wo soll ich die Kleider hinlegen ? 
Many were brawling together, and exchanging 
yells and heavy blows in their contests for a filthy 
sheepskin or a bundle of loathsome bed-clothes ; 
among these were many Jews. One fine-looking 
fellow, with a black moustache, was a soldierlike 
and conspicuous figure ; but the mass were not set 
up like soldiers, and showed no symptom of mar- 
tial training: little squeezy bald-headed old men, 
or raw loose-spun boys, they looked more like a 
herd of half-starved emigrants than the imperial 
troops of a great military power.” 


The passage home across the North Sea 
was a stormy one, but the Pet rode on the 
billows like a cork, and carried her little crew 
safely back into Lowestoft Harbour. In the 
following summer the Rev. R. E. Hughes, 
M.A., determined to give the Russians another 
opportunity to ‘shiver his timbers,’ again 
sailed for the Baltic, and was present at the 
bombardment of Sweaborg, reconnoitring 
under her very batteries :— 


‘‘On Sunday evening my friend Mr. Lodge, of 
the Indian Army, a great enthusiast in military 
matters, was most anxious to see what damage we 
had really done, and what progress the enemy had 
really made in raising and arming new works of 
defence. 

“* Accordingly, an hour before dark, I got the 
Pet under way, and we wentin; there was a nice 
evening breeze blowing towards the shore, and we 
carried our largest sails. 

‘Leaving Rénskir and its group of rocky isles 
on the left, we stood straight in for Vargé, passed 
a little low black rock in two fathoms, and reached 
a distance of about a thousand yards, or rather 
less, from the citadel. As we were in the act of 
hauling our wind, a light puff of smoke leaped from 
the heights of Bakholm, quickly followed by the 
report and the roar of the shot as it came nearer 
and nearer, and plunged sullenly into the sea. 

“Another and another followed, the citadel 
took up the fun, the ship Ezekiel, not to be outdone 
in courage, joined in the riot, and the great St. 
Nicolas battery, on Stora Rentan, chimed in. 
Hot shot, cold shot, solid shot, hollow shot and 
shell, the whole evil generation of iron projectiles 
were hurled by three batteries of a first class 
Russian fortress and a line-of-battle-ship, at an 
unarmed and defenceless yacht. At Hango they 
showed us how Russian soldiers could fight, and 
here they showed us how Russian gunners and 
seamen could shoot—and preciously they did shoot, 
their round shot went roaring dismally overhead, 
and fell far beyond us in the sea; the shell came 
curvetting towards us, theirlighted fuzes sparkling 
in the dusk, and fell harmlessly fizzing, far away 
under our lee; one only burst near us, and two at 
the very muzzles of their own guns. 

“‘We could not help laughing with delight to see 
their abortive and ungenerous missiles plunge 
stupidly, one after the other, into the hissing 
waves. 

‘We held our course without alteration for 





perhaps ten minutes: Mr. Lodge kindly kept the 
lead going, and I took care of the helm ; our high 
topsail, shining white as fairies’ petticoats in 
the sunset, was a capital mark, but they never 
succeeded in hitting us, or even throwing a shot 
decently near. As we approached Jaghara, the 
last shot from Bakholm, thrown by a gun of enor- 
mous range, flew far over us, and this noisy display 
of puerile and unmanly rage came to an end.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing extract, 
that the yarn of the reverend sailor is not 
unworthy of the cloth, though he is probably 
more at home in a pilot-coat than in canoni- 
cals. . 





Men and Women. By Robert Browning. 
2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

To those who count Pope no poet, and Cowper 
or Goldsmith mere makers of fine verses and 
nec rhymes, this new work of Robert 

rowning will appear a wonderful production. 
Here are ‘ earnest thoughts,’ ‘ high imagin- 
ings,’ ‘ natural utterances,’ ‘ independent 
style,’ and all that complication of crudeness, 
obscurity, and disorder, by which the mystical 
and spasmodic school of poetry is marked. 
Ignotum pro magnifico; the more incompre- 
hensible an author’s ideas are, the more ad- 
miration they excite. Poetry which is intel- 
ligible must be superficial, and he who allows 
himself to be tied by conventional rules of 
composition is a mere artist and no genius. 
Such is the tendency of the popular feeling, 
and even of critical opinion of the day, if 
we may judge by the reputation possessed 
by not a few in our day as ‘true poets.’ For 
our part, we make little account of an author 
who does not address himself to the judgment 
and the ear of his readers, however great his 


intellectual power or fertile his invention. | 


There may be mighty thoughts, earnest feel- 
ings, ingenious fancies, and yet not good 
poetry. It is the form as much as the mat- 
ter of a work that secures its being enrolled 
among the classical treasures of our literature. 
The thoughts and sentiments in Gray’s 
‘ Elegy,’ for instance, are trite and obvious, 
but being expressed in words of power and 
lines of melody, that poem is immortal. 
Where the judgment is annoyed by obscurity, 
or the ear offended by discord, the most 
original and ingenious works will fail to please 
readers of good taste. We know that these 
opinions are not in favour at the present time, 
and that care in composition, as well as clear- 
ness in utterance, are made very secondary 
matters by admirers of genius. But we are 
satisfied that no long time will show the 
soundness of ‘old fashioned’ views on the 
subject, when the crude works of many 
modern writers pass into oblivion. We are 
sorry to have to class these poems of Robert 
Browning in this category. With every dis- 
position to judge favourably of them, we find 
nothing -that will live permanently in our 
poetical literature. We have read most of 
the pieces with pleasure once, because we 
like to hear what a thoughtful generous man 
has to say ona variety of subjects. But there 
is scarcely one piece in the whole collection 
that we would think of reading again and 
again for renewed pleasure, as is the case with 
old familiar poctry, which pleases by charm 
of form as well as force of character. One of 


the best of the poems, in point of thought 
and sentiment, is on ‘Old Pictures in Flo- 
rence, from which we quote some stanzas :— 


“Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leayen— 
The better! what’s come to perfection perishes, 
Things learned on earth, we shall practise in heaven. 
Works done least rapidly, Art most cherishes, 
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Thyself shall afford the example, Giotto! 
Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish, 

Done at a stroke, was just (was it not?) ‘O! 
Thy great Campanile is still to finish, 


Ts it true, we are now, and shall be hereafter, 
And what—is depending on life’s one minute? 
Hails heavenly cheer or infernal langhter 
Our first step out of the gulf or in it? 
And Man, this step within his endeavour, 
His face, have no more play and action 
Than joy which is crystallized for ever, 
Or grief, an eternal petrifaetion | 


“ On which I conclude, that the early painters, 
To cries of ‘Greek Art and what more wish you?’— 
Replied, ‘ Become now self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man,—whatever the issue! 
Make the hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandise the rags and tatters, 
So bring the invisible full into play, 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters?” 


“ Give these, I say, full honour and glory 
For daring so much, before they well did it. 
The first of the new, in our race’s story, 
Beats the last of the old, ’tis no idle quiddit. 
The worthies began a revolution 
Which if on the earth we intend to acknowledge 
Honour them now (ends my allocution) 
Nor confer our degree when the folks leave college. 


“ There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate— 
That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins— 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s congeries, 
Repeat in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series; 
Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all, 


“Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 

By the means of Evil that Good is best, 

And through earth and its noise, whatis heaven’s serene— 
When its faith in the same has stood the test— 

Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done. 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one.” 

If Mr. Browning wrote always with as 
much force as in this passage, we would have 
complained less of the obscurity or of the 
irregularity of his diction, but these become 
intolerable when the matter is trivial, as in 
these lines headed ‘ Love in a Life :’-— 

“ Room after room, 
I hunt the house through 
We inhabit together. 
Heart, fear nothing, for, heart, thou shalt find her, 
Next time, herself!—not the trouble behind her 
Left in the curtain, the couch’s perfume! 
As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blossomed anew,— 
Yon looking-glass gleamed at the wave of her feather, 
“ Yet the day wears, 
And door succeeds door; 
I try the fresh fortune— 
Range the wide house from the wing to the centre. 
Still the same chance! she goes out as I enter. 
Spend my whole day in the quest,—who cares ? 
But ’tis twilight, you see,—with such suites to explore, 
Such closets to search, such alcoves to importune !” 


Or in these verses, entitled ‘ Memorabilia,’ 
which may contain some meaning to an in- 
itiated reader, but are mere trifling when 
made public :— 


“ Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


“ But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


“ T crossed a moor with a name of its own 
And a use in the world no doubt, 
Yet a hani’s-breadth of it shines alone 
*Mid the blank miles round about— 


“ For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I — inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle-feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.” 


A more pleasing and suitable expression of 
personal feeling is the dedication of the poems 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, two of the 
best of the twenty cantos of which we quote: 


“ Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth,—the speech, a poem, 
Hardly shall I tell my poss and sorrows, 
Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : 
I am mine and yours-—the rest be all men’s, 
Karshook, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 
Not as L peo, Roland, or Andrea, 
Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence— 





Pray you, look on these my men and women, 

Take and keep my fifty poems finished ; 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 

Poor the speech; be how I speak, for all things, 
* * * * 


“ This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 
This to you—yourself my moon of poets! 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side—there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you. 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you, 
Ont of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


That the prevailing obscurity of the poems 
is the result of bad taste and carelessness, 
and not of inability to write plainiy, the fore- 
going lines are sufficient to show, and the fol- 
lowing opening stanzas of a long piece, ‘The 
Statue and the Bust,’ in terza rima :— 

“ There’s a palace in Florence, the world knows well, 
And a statue watches it from the square, 
And this story of both do the townsmen tell. 
“ Ages ago, a lady there, 
At the farthest window facing the east 
Asked, ‘ Who rides by with the royal air?” 
“ The brides-maids’ prattle around her ceased; 
She leaned forth, one on either hand; 
They saw how the blush of the bride increased— 
“ They felt by its beats her heart expand— 
As one at each ear and both in a breath 
Whispered, ‘ The Great-Duke Ferdinand.’ 
“ That selfsame instant, underneath, 
The Duke rode past in his idle way, 
impty and fine like a swordless sheath. 
“ Gay he rode, with a friend as gay, 
Till he threw his head back—‘ Who is she ?’ 
—'A Bride the Riccardi brings home to-day.’” 

The poems in the two volumes are on a 
great diversity of subjects, the title of the 
work being wide enough in its range to in- 
clude all, but the most pleasing and distinctive 
topics are those suggested by scenes and 
studies during the writer’s sojourn in Italy. 





Locke's Writings and Philosophy Histori- 
cally considered, and Vindicated from the 
Charge of Contributing to the Scepticism 
of Hume. By Edward Tagart, F.L.S. 
Longman and Co. 

Thought and Language. An Essay, having 
in view the Revival, Correction, and Esta- 
blishment of Locke's Philosophy. By B. H. 
Smart. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Tacart has written a good book under 

a singular hallucination. Finding it gene- 

rally stated that Locke’s doctrine of sensation 

led to the scepticism of Hume and to other 
speculative consequences, he has supposed 
that this is an attack upon Locke’s character, 
as well as a misstatement of his opinions. He 
thinks that modern writers on philosophy 
disparage England’s great metaphysician, 
and that the ‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing’ is held in lower estimation now than 
in former times. Accordingly he undertakes 
the task of “vindicating Locke from preva- 
lent misrepresentations, and especially from 
the charge of encouraging scepticism in reli- 
gion and morals.” With this object he gives 
an analysis of the contents of Locke’s great 
work, and endeavours to show the injustice 
of the alleged insinuations against the cha- 
racter and tendency of his philosophy. ‘ Sen- 
sualism, sensualist!” exclaims Mr. Tagart, 
referring to Victor Cousin’s account of 

Locke’s philosophy—‘ the words sound 

harshly when connected with the name and 

principles of Locke, who was as little a sen- 
sualist, in the common English meaning of 
that term, as man could be.” And, with 
ludicrous gravity, he adds, that— 

‘‘His taste, his principles, his habits, were in 
the highest degree remote from any tendency to 








the grosser indulgentes of sense. JHabitually an 
invalid, an exquisite refinement, a delicacy almost 
painful, pervades the expression of his countenance, 
as the common engravings and busts have trans- 
mitted it to us; and the grave lines which we now 
trace therein would have been deepened, or per- 
haps have relaxed into a smile, by the momentary 
suggestion that in future times his principles and 
his authority would come to be associated with 
any of the less pure, less worthy, and less elevated 
enjoyments, pursuits, and attributes of human 
nature.” 


If it were not for the elaborate defence of 
Locke’s personal character, the testimonies of 
numerous witnesses being cited at full length, 
one could scarcely conceive it possible that 
the meaning of the term ‘sensualisme,’ as 
used by Cousin, could have been misunder- 
stood. The term is objectionable when used 
in English, because the word in common 
language is suggestive of other ideas. But 
every student of mental science understands 
the term as it occurs in such a passage as the 
following account of the tendency of Locke’s 
philosophy, in one of Rémusat’s Philosophical 
Essays :— 

“ Sensualism, however, was not the only result of 
the philosophy of Locke. One and the same error 
may produce different errors—may sometimes give 
authority to contrary errors. Thus from a philo- 
sophy which exaggerates the part played by sensa- 
tion, it was doubtless natural to conclude the refer- 
ence of all reality to that which is perceived by 
sense (senti)—a conclusion which drives us to con- 
sider only body in the universe. But as sensation 
taken alone, despoiled of the beliefs which accom- 
pany it and make it fruitful, reveals nothing but 
itself alone, it was equally possible, in following 
Locke, to see only in external objects the sensation 
which they occasion, to annihilate their proper 
existence, and to rest the boldest doubt on the 
humblest empiricism. Thus that doctrine which 
sacrifices mind to sensation might give birth alike 
to the negation of mind,-—that is, materialism ; 
and to the negation of matter,—that is, idealism ; 
in fine, the negation of both, universal negation or 
scepticism.” 


That the Materialism of Hume, and the 
Idealism of Berkeley, both resulted from 
Locke’s theory of sensation, pushed to ex- 
tremes, is understood by all metaphysicians, 
and we never heard this questioned except by 
Mr. Tagart. It is not by opponents of 
Locke’s philosophy, but by its warmest ad- 
mirers, that this is most strongly and clearly 
stated. In the volume on ‘ Thought and 
Language,’ by Mr. Smart, a most intelligent 
and devoted disciple of Locke, it is said :— 

*« Locke was not himself a materialist, but it is 
easy to see that such doctrine (of sensation) tends 
to materialism ; and this accordingly has, in other 
hands, been ‘its issue, and its cause of failure. 
This is the reductio ad absurdum by which Locke 
has for a time been driven from the ground he 
was believed to have won ; nor can he be reinstated 
on it but by tracing our knowledge to a higher 
function of our nature than sensation, however 
true it is that the higher function would never have 
been called into activity if sensation had not first 
been active.” 


The plain truth regarding Locke’s theory 
of sensation, and its relation to subsequent 
metaphysical speculation, may be thus briefly 
stated. Nihil est in intellectu quod —— 
in sensu, was Locke's text; and, in doing 
so, he left too much out of sight the proviso 
which Leibnitz added to that dictum of Gas- 
sendi—nisi intellectus ipsus. Locke did not 
altogether deny the existence of ‘innate 
ideas,’ but he certainly neglected the sufficient 
consideration of them in the fulness of his 
discussion of our ideas being the result of 
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sensations derived from external things. It 
was left for Reid, Stewart, and the Scotch 
school of philosophy, followed by Cousin, 
Royer Collard, and other French writers, to 
supplement in this respect the doctrines of 
Locke. Kant and the German metaphysi- 
cians have also shown how large is the foun- 
tain of ideas, independent of sensation, though 
they chiefly confine themselves to the neces- 
sary laws and conditions of thought, studying 
these laws as forms of pure intellect instead 
of using them as phenomena, to be dealt with 
on inductive principles, as is done with ideas 
derived from the external world. We advise 
all who wish to have a clear understanding of 
the present condition of metaphysical inquiry, 
to read Mr. Smart’s treatise on ‘ Thought and 
Language.’ They will find in it a true ac- 
count of the object of Locke’s philosophy, and 
a faithful statement of its defects; they will 
learn the distinction between metaphysical 
speculatson and mental science, and though 
Mr. Smart does not fully appreciate the 
labours of the German school in defining and 
illustrating the laws of the absolute or neces- 
sary as contrasted with the conditional in 
thought, most readers of his book will be con- 
firmed in what he calls “the plain common- 
sense English philosophy of Locke.” With 
greater fulness, and equal enthusiasm, Mr. 
Tagart advocates the claims of Locke to the 
admiration of Englishmen. We willingly 
overlook occasional mistakes and exaggera- 
tions in our sympathy with the author’s vene- 
ration for the name and work of our great 
metaphysician. _On some portions of the 
‘Essay on the Human Understanding,’ Mr. 
Tagart’s volume supplies a useful eommen- 
tary, and he has sdlieated many illustrative 
notes and remarks from the works of the prin- 
cipal writers on mental science since Locke's 
time. The list of books on mental and moral 
philosophy, in the appendix, will be acceptable 
to students. 





The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 
By John Forster. A new edition, illus- 
trated. Bradbury and Evans. 

Or the library edition of Mr. Forster's ‘ Life 

of Goldsmith,’ in two octavo volumes, this is 

an abridgment, the omissions being chiefly of 
the illustrative notes and authorities, and 
of matter relating less directly to the personal 
biography. In the preface are given refe- 
rences to the leading sources whence the ma- 
terials of the work are derived, so that for 
the general reader the abridged edition may 
be deemed a sufficiently minute, as well as a 
more convenient memoir. Everything about 
poor Goldsmith, good and bad, trivial and 
important, will be found in Mr. Forster’s 
book, which also presents most lively pictures 
of London life in the days of Johnson and the 
Literary Club. It would be out of place to 
offer criticisms now, but there are faults which 
we would rather have missed in a book likel 
to have a wide circulation in this cheap edi- 
-tion. Mr. Forster ought to have been above 
that cant of authorship which represents the 
public as prone to neglect literary men as 
such, and which seeks to fasten upon others 
the blame of “the calamities of authors,” which 
are almost invariably the consequences of 
their own folly, or at least the result of their 
own choice of a profession. Commenting on 

Goldsmith’s account of himself, “in a garret, 

writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned 

for a milk-score,” “ Such,” says Mr. Forster, 


There had been a Christian religion extant for 
now seventeen hundred and fifty-seven years ; 
for so long a time had the world been ac- 
quainted with its spiritual necessities and 
responsibilities; yet here, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, was the eminence 
ordinarily conceded to the spiritual teacher, 
to the man who comes upon the earth to lift 
his fellow men above its miry ways. He is 
up in a garret, writing for bread he cannot 
get, and dunned for a milk-score he cannot 
pay.” To connect this with the world’s re- 
sponsibilities, and the absence of Christian 
feeling, is sheer nonsense. A literary man 
chooses his way of life for better or worse, 
and Goldsmith, even when in his garret, could 
thank Heaven he was neither Filby nor 
Griffiths. 

Although Mr. Forster rather hints than 
openly states his views, it is obvious that he 
pleads for pensions or other pecuniary assist- 
ance, on*an extensive scale, being given to 
men of letters. For services likely to be ren- 
dered to the State, by men of industry and 
learning, it might be right and expedient to 
make suitable provision, but the vague pro- 
posal of pensioning men of genius is a vision- 
ary and impracticable scheme. It may be 
very true that an author is an auxiliary to the 
legislature, acting not by punishing but by 
preventing crimes; and it may be also true, 
in Mr. Forster’s words, that ‘ men of genius 
can more easily starve, than the world, with 
safety to itself, can continue to neglect and 
starve them.” But all this is beyond the 

rovince of civil government, and must be 
eft to the growing intelligence of the reading 
public, and in certain cases of unavoidable 
distress, to the generous aid of those more 
favoured by fortune. Guilds of Letters and 
Literary Funds, liberally supported and wisely 
managed, may do much in this good work, 
but for the independence and honour of lite- 
rature the interference of government, except 
in special cases, is to be deprecated. Let 
those who are attracted to literature, love it 
for its own sake—pauperiem sine dote quero. 
It was from the time of his deepest poverty 
that Goldsmith’s ‘confidence and self-reliance 
in literary pursuits” is described by Mr. Fors- 
ter as dating. In our time, the genius and 
industry of Goldsmith, if accompanied with 
ordinary prudence, could not fail to secure 
competence if not wealth. 

We regret also that Mr. Forster has thought 
it advisable to reprint at length the preface 
to his second edition, chiefly relating to the 
‘Life of Goldsmith’ by Mr. Prior. The 
quarrels of authors are always unseemly when 


was quite necessary for Mr. Forster formerly 
to defend himself from an unwarrantable 
attack, no good is apparent from reproducing 
the whole disagreeable subject in a popular 
abridgment of his book. Insiead of exposing 
the errors of other biographers, it will be 
better henceforth to devote any leisure time 
to the removal of faults and inaccuracies from 
a work which deserves to have a standard 
place in English literature, and which will be 
the chief authority as to Goldsmith’s life and 
times. Of such errors we have just noticed 
an instance in Mr. Forster’s account of that 
memorable conversation on religious intole- 
rance, which Lord John Russell referred to 
recently at Exeter Hall, for the purpose of 
controverting Doctor Johnson’s arguments. 
At page 433, Mr. Forster describes the very 
interesting conversation at Mr. Dilly’s, where 





** was the ordinary fate of letters in that age. 


brought before the public; and although it» 


ing ministers, Mayo and Toplady. This 
usually accurate inquirer will not be offended 
if we inform him that Toplady was not a Dis- 
senting minister, but the Vicar of Broad 
Hemsbury, Devon, one of the most learned 
and accomplished clergymen in the English 
Church, highly esteemed for his genius and 
piety, but now most widely known as the 
author of some hymns, which are as exten- 
— used as those of Dr. Watts or Bishop 
en. 








NOTICES. 


Reading Lessons. Advanced Series. First Book. 
Reading Lessons. Advanced Series. Sccond Book. 


Edited by Edward Hughes. 
Lessons in General Knowledge. By Robert James 

Mann, M.D. Longman and Co. 

Wirtu former books by Mr. Hughes we have been 
highly pleased, and we find the ‘Reading Lessons’ 
a most valuable addition to his series of educational 
manuals. The design of these volumes is to give 
elementary instruction in science and art, history 
and literature, and a variety of subjects to be classed 
under the title of general knowledge. We do not 
approve of what is sometimes, but improperly, 
called the intellectual system of education, in 
which the cramming of the memory with a multi- 
tude of facts takes the place of the wholesome dis- 
cipline of the old classical training. But Mr. 
Hughes’ ‘ Reading Lessons’ are designed for train- 
ing the faculties, as well as for conveying useful 
information, and are very well adapted for this 
object. In the first book the pupil is carried over 
a course of reading of the most varied kind, in- 
cluding lessons in mechanics, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, natural history, ethnology, geography, 
geology, history, biography, fine arts, music, Eng- 
lish literature, and poetry. The papers in each de- 
partment are contributed by men whose names are 
well known—Dr. Latham, Professor Tyndall, Mr. 
'Wornum, Mr. Beete Jukes, Mr. Chorley, Pro- 
fessor Craik, and Mr. Robert Patterson, of Bel- 
fast. The whole work is arranged and edited by 
Mr. Hughes, whose own contributions form a wel- 
come part of the volume. In the hands of an in- 
telligent teacher, a text-book like this will not only 
prove most valuable for imparting knowledge, but 
will enable him to discover and to direct the special 
aptitudes and tastes of his pupils for particular 
studies and pursuits. The second book does not 
differ in subjects from the first, but carries the 
reader further in the study of each department. 
The poetical pieces are selected from standard 
authors. It would have improved the book to 
have substituted for original papers, or added to 
them, a few prose extracts on scientific subjects, 
for the sake of inspiring pupils with a taste for 
beauties of style, as well as acquiring information. 
In the works of Hugh Miller, for instance, the two 
objects are most happily blended. Both volumes 
are copiously illustrated. 

Mr. Mann’s ‘ Lessons of General Knowledge’ 
aré somewhat more limited in their plan, being 
chiefly designed as a popular introduction to the 
principles of natural science, of which the work 
presents a familiar and attractive exposition. 


Sweden ; its Religious State and Prospects. By 
the Rev. James Lumsden. Nisbet and Co. 
Mr. LumspeEn’s report chiefly relates to the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Sweden, giving an account of 
the constitution and working of the Lutheran 
Church, as established in that kingdom. It ap- 
pears that, although Sweden is the most Protestant 
country in Europe, religious toleration is unknown, 
and Test Acts are in force, with a severity far 
more offensive than ever prevailed in England. 
The public feeling of the country is beginning to 
revolt against this state of things, and cases of 
persecution must be frequent until the laws are 
altered. Mr. Lumsden thinks that this must, be- 
fore long, take place, as the press is free, educa- 
tion generally diffused, the influence o : English 
literature and opinion increasing, and the national 


Longman and Co. 





Goldsmith was present, as also two Dissent- | 


character reviving from the state of comparative 
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torpor into which it had fallen since the time 
when Sweden was among the great powers of 
Europe. Many interesting historical notices occur 
in Mr. Lumsden’s report, as where, in regard to 
the former intercourse between Scotland and 
Sweden, he says: ‘‘ Among the troops which re- 
presented Scotland in the camp of Gustavus 
Adolphus, were four hundred men from the Reay 
country, in Sutherlandshire, with their chief, Lord 
Reay, at their head. This Lord Reay seems to 
have been a good man, and to have taken part in 
the war from a conviction of its importance to the 
cause of Protestantism. But his people were as 
yet rude and irreligious. During their service 
under the Swedish monarch, however, a change 
was produced on their characters different from 
that which is usually the result of a camp life. 
From their intercourse with Christians abroad, 
they returned to their own country Christianized, 
enlightened men ; and from this is to be dated the 
high religious character which the Reay district 
has so long maintained. Lord Reay named one 
of his children Eric, after one of the princes of 
Sweden ; and to this day the name of Eric is _re- 
tained in the Reay family, and is quite common 
in the Reay country, as that of Gustavus is in 
Ross-shire.” Mr. Lumsden’s book is a very accept- 
able contribution to our knowledge of a country 
of great historical recollections, and which the 
present war must bring into closer connexion 
with England. 


The Great Sieges of History. By William Robson, 
author of the ‘ Life of Richelieu.’ Routledge. 
BreGinnine with Thebes and Troy, and ending 
with St. Sebastian and Sebastopol, Mr. Robson 
gives sketches of all the most memorable sieges in 
the history of the world. Of Jerusalem there are 
ten sieges narrated; and Rome, Tyre, Carthage, 
Sardis, Athens, Syracuse, Corinth, Rhodes, Alex- 
andria, are among those of ancient history; and 
Constantinople, Belgrade, Granada, Maestricht, 
Antwerp, Frederickshall, Ismail, Gibraltar, Paris, 
Badajoz, in more modern times. We have named 
scarcely a tenth of the sieges famous in history, 
and described in Mr. Robson’s interesting volume. 
There are upwards of a hundred towns and fortified 
places in the index, and some of them were be- 
sieged at different periods of the world’s history. 
st volume has spirited illustrations by John Gil- 

ert. 


The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy. Tweedie. 
THis has every appearance of being a genuine auto- 
biography, in which, as the title page announces, 


_will be found related ‘‘the numerous trials, hard 


struggles, and vicissitudes of a strangely chequered 
life ; with glimpses of social and political history 
over a period of fifty years!” The author com- 
menced life as a beggar-boy, the posthumous son 
of an Irishwoman; his stepfather being a dis- 
charged soldier, and a regular vagrant on the 
border districts of England and Scotland. Having 
quarrelled with his worthless father, the boy became 
“tramp” on his own account, then smuggler on 
the borders, and successively a journeyman and 
master hatter, publican, quarrier, sailor, pedlar, 
chartist orator, and again betaking himself to 
honest mercantile pursuits, has succeeded in be- 
coming the trusted agent of an important commer- 
cial house. The closing sentences of the book 
disclose the present position and feelings of the 
writer, the record of whose varied adventures and 
vicissitudes affords many useful lessons to the 
young, and presents much curious information 
about phases of life not commonly described in 
books either of biography or fiction. “The ground 
that I walked over as a beggar, I have also tra- 
versed in the character of a gentleman, and upon 
more occasions than one, at the houses where I 
once sought alms, I have been saluted with the 
respect due to rank far above my own. For the 
last two years, I have held a situation of consider- 
able responsibility, during that time I have come 
in contact with many of the first-class commercial 
men in the United Kingdom. And what is of no 
small importance to myself, I have the entire con- 
fidence of my employer. My homeis the abode 





of happiness, and my own, and the lives of my 
family gently glide down the stream of existence 
in peace and contentment. Whether the remainder 
of my journey be rough or smooth, Providence 
alone can decide ; and in the language of Jacob on 
leaving the home of his father, I would say—‘ If 
God shall be with me, and shall keep me in the 
way by which I shall walk, and shall give me bread 
to eat and raiment to put on, and I shall return 
prosperously to my father’s house, the Lord shall 
be my God.’”” The work is dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, as ‘‘ a tribute of the author's admiration 
for his services in the cause of humanity, in scat- 
tering the beautiful and fragrant wild flowers of 
his thoughts and feelings in the paths of common 
life.” There are incidents in ‘ The Autobiography 
of a Beggar-Boy’ as strange and varied as writers 
of fiction could imagine. 








SUMMARY. 


THE appearance of the first number of Mr. 
Dickens’ new story, Little Dorrit (Bradbury and 
Evans), willbe hailed with delight by a large mul- 
titude of readers. The scene opens in Marseilles, 
to which port so much additional interest has been 
lately given by the war, and highly characteristic 
is the author's description. Of the story little can 
at present be gathered, though enough to whet the 
popular expectancy of a welcome feast. 

A valuable edition of Bishop Butler’s Analogy, 
for the use’ of schools and students, has been pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, edited by 
Joseph Angus, D.D., with a copious analysis, 
notes, and indexes; a biographical sketch is pre- 
fixed. In the notes are given elucidations and 
illustrations of the more difficult parts of the text, 
with references to books in which the subjects are 
more fully discussed. To each chapter is prefixed 
an analysis of the contents, and a statement of the 
argument, by which the intelligent perusal of the 
work will be facilitated. The Fifteen Sermons 
preached in the chapel of the Rolls’ Court are also 
contained in this volume, in editing which Dr. 
Angus has conferred a great boon on students. 
In the training of every mind of liberal education 
ought to be included the mastering of that work, 
which Lord Brougham has truly described as ‘‘ the 
most argumentative and philosophical defence of 
Christianity ever submitted to the world ;” and in 
words equally strong by Sir James Macintosh, as 
“the most original and profound work extant in 
any language on the philosophy of religion.” Dr. 
Chalmers, in his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ says, 
“T have derived greater aid from the views and 
reasonings of Bishop Butler, than I have been able 
to find besides in the whole range of our extant 
authorship.” Also published by the Tract Society 
is a work by the late Rev. Joseph Milner, edited 
by Mary Milner, The Essentials of Christianity, 
theoretically and practically considered, being a 
series of essays left in a complete state by the 
author, with preface and conclusion, the manu- 
script having been afterwards carefully revised by 
his brother, the late Dean Milner. It is an admi- 
rable treatise, as might be anticipated from such a 
quarter. In part of the work the form of dialogue 
is adopted. 

Of the following miscellaneous publications and 
pamphlets we give the titles: A letter, On the Ad- 
vancement of Learning in Scotland, addressed to 
the Lord Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh, 
patrons of the University, by Professor Blackie 
(Sutherland and Knox); What is Technology, being 
the inaugural lecture delivered by Professor George 
Wilson, M.D., director of the Scottish Industrial 
Museum, at the opening of this winter session 
(Sutherland and Knox); Zhe Present State of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, being the intro- 
ductory lecture of J. H. Bennet, M.D., Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine (Sutherland and 
Knox); and The Agriculture of the French Ex- 
hibition, being the introductory lecture to the 
Agricultural Class at Edinburgh University, 
by Professor John Wilson (A. and C. Black). 
How about Cronstadt? or Reflections upon a 
Trip to the Baltic Fleet, with remarks on the 





progress aad prosecution of the Russian War, 
by an Amateur (Layton); Remarks upon the Law 
of Marriage and Divorce, suggested by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton’s letter to the Queen (Ridgway), ex- 
posing some of the hardships to which married 
women are exposed in England ; while some reforms 
are advisable, the immediate practical effects of the 
evils pointed out by these writers ought to be not 
to increase facility of divorce, but to induce greater 
caution and prudence in marriage. On the subject 
of Saturday Half-Holiday, and the Earlier Payment 
of Wages, correspondence and other documents, 
and the resolutions passed at a meeting in the 
Guildhall, are edited by Mr. J. R. Taylor. A valu- 
able collection of testimonies and documents on this 
important social subject. 

A very useful little manual of domestic economy, 
in all its branches, is published under the title of 
the Practical Housewife, by the editors of the 
‘Family Friend’ (Ward and Lock), forming a 
complete encyclopedia of matters of domestic 
management. Besides the usual subjects of food, 
cookery, and various domestic receipts, the book 
professes to be a medical adviser and nursery 
guide. 

Partly reprinted from newspaper articles con- 
tributed to a New York journal, with additional 
matter, is a book on Paris and the Parisians, by 
an American author, The Inns and Outs of Paris ; 
or, Paris by Day and by Night, by Julie de Mar- 
guerite (Smith, Philadelphia), containing lively 
and faithful sketches of the most remarkable 
phases of Parisian life and manners. There are 
many books on this subject; but this is one of 
the best. 

The Principles of the English Reformation, a 
historico-theological sermon, preached before the 
University of Oxford, in St. Mary’s Church, by 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Nov. 5 (J. H. and 
J. Parker). Notes on Monetary Panics and Con- 
vulsions, and the effects of the Currency Acts of 
1819 and 1844, by William Swinley (Richardson 
Brothers), containing a useful body of facts even 
for those who may not assent to the writer's argu- 
ments. Healthy Respiration; a Lecture on this 
Department of Sanitary Management, by Stephen 
Ward, M.D. (Van Voorst). 

Among tle almanacks of the season, the titles of 
the following sufficiently indicate their peculiar 
or distinctive features: The War Almanack for 
1856 (H.G.Clarke) ; Parker's Church Calendar and 
General Almanack (J. H. and J. Parker) ; Nor- 
ton’s New Farmer’s Almanack, edited by T. C. 
Morton, of the ‘Agricultural Gazette’ (Blackie 
and Son); Zhe Household Words Almanack (Brad- 
bury and Evans); Dietrichsen and Hannay’s 
Royal Almanack (Dietrichsen and Hannay). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adventures (The) of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, 7s. 6d. 
Arthur’s (W.) Successful Merchant, 10th ed., cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Beauty of Holiness, 12mo, 6s. 

Blakely’s (Rev.J.) Theology of Invention, 12mo, cloth, 2s.6d, 
Bohn’s Classical Lib.; Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory, 5s. 
Standard Library; Smyth’s French Revolution, 3s.6d. 
Brougham and Routh’s View of Newton’s Principia, 14s, 
Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. 3, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chambers’s (Dr. T. K.) Digestion, &c., post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Croly’s (Rev. G.) Hints on the Culture of Character, 10s, 6d. 
Currency, Self-Regulating, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Downing’s (S.) Hydraulics, 8yo, cloth, 5s, 

Family Friend, 1855, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Faris’s Arabic Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Ferguson’s History of England, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Galloway’s (R.) First Step in Chemistry, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Gore’s (Mrs.) Female Denomination, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d. 
Great Wonders of the World, square, cloth, 3s. 

Gurney’s (Rev. A.) Songs of the Present, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Haddon’s (T. H.) Limited Liability Act, 1855, post 8vo, 8s, 
Hewitt’s (J.) Ancient Armour, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Horsley’s (J.) Catechism of Chemical Philosophy, 6s. 6d. 
House of Elmore, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Jewett’s (J.) Family Prayers, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Kelly’s (Alderman) Life, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

King Arthur’s Alphabet, illustrated, 1s., coloured, 2s. 
Kingston’s (W. H.) Emigrant’s Home, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Lardner’s Handbook Natural Philos.; Hydrostaties, &c., 5s, 
Lessons on Morals, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Letters to the Young, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Lynch’s (T. T.) The Rivulet, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Madder’s (A.) Stock Transactions, post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 
Michell’s Poetry of Creation, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Michod’s (J.) Orthographic Aids, &c., 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
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Ministering Children, 14th edition, feap., cloth, 5s. 
Neilson’s (W.) Mesmerism, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Nonpareil House, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d, 
Ogilvy s Poems of Ten Years, feap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Oake’s (R.) Essence of French Grammar, 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Pember’s (E. H.) Poems, fcap. 8vo, cloth, (@ 
Pharmacopeia Londinensis, 1851, 24mo, cloth, 5s. 

Politics of Aristotle, Notes by R. Congreve, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

: Eaton, 10s, 6d. 
Reid’s (M.) White Chief, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
Richmond's (L.) Dairyman’s Daughter, illustrated, 5s, 
Sabbath Bells, illustrated, imperial 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 
Selections from the Christian Poets, new edition, 7s, 6d. 
Shakspeare' 8 Dramatic Works, by Singer and Lloyd, £4 10s, 
Sinelair’s Modern Society, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

. . plishments, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.6d. 
Stone’s (S.) Justice’s Pocket Manual, 6th edition, 12s. = 
Traveller’s Library, parts 91 & 92, Hutchinson’s Narrative, 1s, 
Treasury of Pleasure Books, square, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Truths Illustrated by Great Authors, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 
Tyng’s (Dr.) Rich Kinsman, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 














SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
(Zo the Editor of the Literary Gazette.) 


Str—From articles which have appeared in the 
last two numbers of ‘The Literary Gazette,’ I am 
led to infer that you are friendly to the Scottish 
universities, and anxious to place the quvstion re- 
garding their deficiencies in its proper light. Ac- 
cordingly, although overwhelmed with business, I 
am induced to trouble you with a brief communi- 
cation on the subject. It would be impossible in 

ew words even to allude to every important head 
of the question I am discussing. It is my inten- 
tion, therefore, to confine myself to a general 
statement of my views. What I deprecate and 
dread as the results of the agitation now going on, 
may be thus stated. Should it be, as is most pro- 
bable, unsuccessful, our defects will have been 
brought prominently to the light, whilst our excel- 
lences will have been allowed to lie unnoticed. 
The consequence will be, that south of the Tweed, 
where the real state of affairs is but partially 
known, we are sure to lie under an unmerited 
opprobrium. On the other hand, should the agita- 
tion be successful, I apprehend we have reason to 
fear the four following consequences :— 
Ist. The substitution of gladiatorial display in 


place of laborious teaching. 2nd. The erection. of 


barriers to the progress of our poor students, 


either by a too hasty elevation of our standard, or 
by the multiplication of the imperative classes 


which would act more beneficially than this on the 

close, dull, confined system of professorial mono- 

poly at present universal in Scotland. Young 

men who have now no field in which to display 

their academ’s capacities would be advantageously 

brought forward,” &c. 

Let me refer, also, to the note appended to the 

resolutions of the Association for the extension of 
the Scottish Universities. ‘In the meantime it is 

suggested that the following subjects possess such 

importance to the community as to merit that they 

should be properly represented ; and, if possible, 

efficiently taught in the universities, either by 
means of new chairs, or of those at present existing. 

1. History of philosophy, ancient and modern. 

2, &c., down to 18. Technology, or science of ma- 

nufactures.” 

But I shall be asked, How does the admission of 
gradaate lecturers, or the creation of new profes- 

sorships, lead to the exclusion of poor students, or 
to the impoverishment of the professors? It leads 
to these results thus :—When there are twelve 
courses of Greek, none of them elementary, and 
each confined to some contracted portion of Greek 
literature, will an attendance on one of these, at 
the student’s option, count for an attendance on a 
course of Greek? Certainly not. Just as likely 
that a course of Helminthology shall be regarded 
as a course of Natural History. The student must 
pay three or four fees instead of one—and as to 
the impoverishment of the professors, it is suffi- 
ciently plain that each new chair, in so far as it is 
not supported by endowments, must divide with the 
others the fees which the latter had before the ex 
clusive right to. To be sure you may (?) get- 
Government to endow four new chairs as they 
have done the old ones; that of Mathematics, for 
instance, which receives from the Treasury 301. per 
annum, minus income-tax. I say Government 





too stringent rules regarding entrance qualifica- 

#ons to the universities, before there has been 

time for improvement in the schools throughout 

the country, from which many cases of hardship 

must arise. But itis in regard to the multiplication 

of chairs that the greatest contrariety of views 

exists. The moderate reformers desire new pro- 

fessorships only for few and well-marked branches 

of science or literature which have assumed im- 

portance in modern times. The radical reformers 

desire numerous chairs on the plan of the German 

universities—half a dozen in classics, for instance, 

“each professor free to walk over the whole domain 
of Greek or Roman literature, and to choose that 
region of it best suited to his humour and capa- 

city.” This would be an utter upsetting of the 
existing academical system, with its definite and 
manageable courses of study, its well-ordered sta- 
tutes in each faculty, and the healthy discipline of 
the public lectures to large classes. Some of the 
privileges of the old doctorate might be granted ; 
such as the giving of occasional lectures or courses 
on particular subjects, under sanction of the 
senatus ; but it would never do to have a multi- 
tude of regular professors in each department, only 
one of whom could expect to have attendance at 
his class made compulsory by the University sta- 
tutes. We have sufficiently indicated the wide 
differences between Professors Kelland and Blackie, 
although there is little to object to in the five 
points, as stated by the latter in our paper of last 
week, What Professor Blackie calls ‘‘intramural 
competition on a large scale,’’ would be simply the 
coexistence of one privileged and many pauper 
professors in each department of study. The ques- 
tion of sufficient endowments, we need not add, 
would thus be hopelessly postponed, even though 
the minimum amount were greatly below what 
Professor Kelland proposes. 





may endow our new chairs, but I think we have 
just had proof that it is not very probable. The 
chair of Technology (No. 18) has just been created 
without one farthing of endowment. The Govern- 


paper which creates him Professor of Technology 
during pleasure—not his pleasure I should ima- 
gine—since he has not only to lecture, but to pro- 


and wear and tear of materials, attendants, fires, 





beyond the limits of their purses. 3rd. The im- 
4th. The up- 
I shall probably 
be told that these evils are creations of my own 

t I venture to say, sir, that any 
calm thinker will see every one of them to be 
necessarily involved in the propositions which our 
friends, with whom I am at issue, put forth. Take 
first Professor Blackie’s article in the ‘ North Bri- 
tish Review for May. Were I to quote every 
passage that is to the point, I should be con- 
I shall 
therefore content myself with selections from the 
concluding paragraphs, p. 109. ‘‘ At present there 
thing known within the academical 
Each 
professor has exclusive command of his chair and 
his subject, with which no other professor can in- 
Now, this sleepy and mechanical 


poverishment of the professors. 
setting of our existing system. 


imagination. 


strained to extract the whole article. 


is no such 
walls as the principle of free competition. 


terfere,... 
system would be at once put an end to by givin 
to two, three, or more professors in a certai 


faculty, the general right to lecture on any subject 
within the range of that faculty. Instead, for 
instance, of two classical professors, according to 
the present niggard!y equipment, one specially con- 
. fined to Greek and the other to Latin, a university 
with a free pulsation of vigorous blood would 
have four, or half a dozen classical professorships, 


3001. a year. 


do not cordially assent. 


draw a total income of 4001. a year. 


J 


n | on Hindustani. 


the cost. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Puitip KELLAND, 
Edinburgh, Nov. 27th. 





leaving each professor free to walk over the who 


domain of Greek or Roman literature, and to | agger 


and capacity. ... 
mural competition on a large scale, and that n 
only among the} professors, strict] 


also among the graduates, in whose favour -we | gorial teaching. Where, 
oropose to revive the old right of public teaching, 


which was one of the privile 
to the doctorate. . . 


What we call for is intra- 


ment have given the new professor a piece of 


vide apparatus, to pay for the transport and waste 


&e. &c., out of his private income, aided by the 
fees, quite inadequate to cover the expenses. To 
be sure he receives 300l. a year as director of the 
Industrial Museum, for which sum he is expected 
(and he will do it) to ransack the four quarters of 
the globe for specimens of industrial science ; and 
I hesitate not to assert, that considered merely as 
a money investment, the collection which he will 
gather together will be a very cheap bargain at 
I have to add, that there is little 
in my friend and colleague's five points to which I 
Relative to the fourth, I 
would enter a proviso respecting endowment, and 
a stipulation that no chair should be created in 
any department in which the existing professor, 
whatever be his energy and talent, cannot hope to 
We have 
two chairs at least which do not enjoy that income 
between them, of whom one lectures daily on He- 
brew, and occasionally delivers additional lectures 
Relative to the first point, I will 
only say that the Scottish system of school and 
university education is a connected system, which, 
if rudely torn asunder as our friends desire it 
should be, the next generation will have to count 


Professor of Mathematics. 





FURTHER DISCOVERY OF FRANKISH REMAINS, OF 
THE MEROVINGIAN PERIOD, AT ENVERMEU. 


Durine the month of September last, the Abbé 

Cochet, Inspector of the Historical Monuments 

of the Seine-Inférieure, continued his archzolo- 

gical researches in the Merovingian cemetery of 
Envermeu, which was discovered in 1850, when 

the road was made from Bolbec to Blangy. The 

space explored this year is twenty-five metres in 

length by twenty in breadth (about eighty-one feet 
by sixty-five). This portion of ground alone has 
presented sixty-five graves, arranged in rows; two 
or three of these graves were double, and all were 
dug in the chalk or in the actual rock. The rows 
of graves ran from south to north, but the graves 
were cut east and west. The greater part had 
been violated at some former period, probably 
when the inhumation took place; out of the sixty- 
five graves not more than fifteen remaining intact 
or but slightly disturbed. Among these last, three 
in particular were very remarkable, and we point 
them out as among the most interesting yet dis- 
covered since attention has been directed in France 
to this class of antiquities. But here the discoverer 
will speak for himself, as we shall quote from his 
report on this subject to the Préfect of the Seine- 
Inférieure. 

‘¢ The first grave,” says M. Cochet, ‘“ appeared 
to be that of a young girl of from ten to fifteen 
years of age, T cannot decide more accurately, for 
the bones had been either removed or had perished, 
and I am only guided in my conjecture by the 
dimensions of the grave and the nature of its con- 


tents. 
‘¢ Where the head should have lain I found 











le ** 


ot | ships. 


the divergence of opinion? 


bronze ear-rings, with egg-shaped pendants in gold. 


Professor Kelland says that he also cordially | On either temple, and by the ear-rings, were from 
‘ ; , e ents to Professor Blackie’s five points—viz. : 
choose that region of it best suited to his humour | 1, School reform. 2. Institution of fellowships. 
8. Better endowment of masterships and professor- 
4. Increased number of university chairs. 
y so called, but | 5. The institution of tutorships in aid of profes- | a bandeau which had decorated the brow of the 
then, it may be asked, is young girl. The ‘Journal de Rouen,’ of October 7, 

Chiefly, we think, 


twenty-five to thirty gold threads, most of which 
were still bent, and appeared to have been used 
in working a tissue, which the earth and time had 
destroyed. These threads must have been part of 


ult., speaking of the researches of the Russians at 


es originally attached | with regard to the first and fourth points. Incon- | Kertch, in 1838, cites a female whose brow was 
. e know no change | nexion with the first, there is a disposition to make | found in her tomb still wreathed with a garland 
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of golden leaves. At the Bibliothtque Impériale, 
at Paris, also may be seen several such bandeaux 
of gold leaves, found in the tombs of Athens, which 
were brought thence and presented by M. Raoul 
Rochette. On the breast of the young Frank were 
two golden fibule, in the form of an eagle. The 
gold plate, weighing seven grammes, was orna- 
mented with corded filigree work, in twisted form, 
as we see on our ancient crosses and churches. 
Near the fibulz was a ball of glass paste, suspended 
from the neck like an amulet. At the waist was 
asmall bronze buckle and little nails, employed in 
decorating the leathern girdle. There also were 
found, after the manner of a ch&telaine, a small 
chain of iron, composed of eight or ten round links ; 
a small iron knife; a bead of black glass; a pair 
of small scissors, in a leathern case, jagged, and 
with openwork on one side, after the manner of 
Roman sandals; an iron key, with two wards on 
one side; another piece of iron, in imitation of a 
key. These two objects were on a copper ring, 
which served for suspending them. Lastly, I 
fancied I perceived the remains of a leather purse. 
The feet rested on a pretty ampulla of white glass, 
holding about a litre, and in which I found seven 
small shells, and three or four skeletons of some 
small gnawing animals like shrew-mice. This 
ampulla had been deposited here inclosed in a 
wooden case, the iron- work of which we found. 

‘* The second interment was that of a vigorous 
man, a soldier, probably a centurion. On his 
breast was the umbo of a shield, ornamented with 
bronze nails. The handle and framework were 
formed of a bar of iron, which the pressure of the 
earth had doubled up. At the waist was a bronze 
buckle; two knives, each in a leathern sheath, and 
crossed ; tweezers of bronze; a little silver object 
of square form, with four heads of nails, also of 
silver, which must have been the end of the belt. 
At the waist also was a bronze pair of scales, round, 
and pierced with three holes, in which were still 
the little rings to which the cords had been at- 
tached. The traces of the cords are still very visible. 
With these was also found a piece of bronze, like 
a Roman coin, which I regard as a weight. Our 
learned friend, Mr. Roach Smith, has given a draw- 
ing of a pair of scales like these, which were found 
at Ozingell, in Kent, in 1850, with a collection of 
weights formed from a series of Roman coins. 

‘* The most precious relic furnished by this inter- 
ment, which also was found at the waist, was an 
object twelve centimetres in length, and having at 
the middle a small brass buckle. This remarkable 
piece is composed of fragments of red glass in gold 
settings; under the glass is bright foil, and the 
whole is fitted together by means of mastic or paste. 
It was attached to a thin plate of wood, which is 
still very discernible. Red glass-work, similarly 
set in gold, ornamented the sword of Childeric. 
This curious memorial of our early history may 
be seen at the Louvre, in the Musée des Souverains. 
The object from Envermeu, of which we are now 
speakirg, represents a fantastic animal, —either a 
fish or a bird with two heads. We are inclined to 
consider it the clasp of a purse, which the deceased 
had worn at the waist. Such purses or dumo- 
niéres have already been met with at Envermeu 
several times before, but with iron clasps; they 
have also occurred in England; and in Germany, 
in the cemetery of Oberflacht, in Wurtemberg. 
This object is certainly one of the most curious we 
have yet met with at Envermeu. Lastly, at the 
feet of this skeleton we found, at the right side, 
an angon of iron, ninety centimetres in length, — 
about thirty-five inches,—terminating in a square 
point, above which open out two barbs or hooks, 
a certain index of a missile; also a spear-head, 
sixty centimetres—about twenty-three inches— 
in length, and a fine example of the francisca, with 
a portion of the wooden handle. At the feet a 
wooden coffer had been placed, of which we only 
found the bronze handle. 

“The third grave of interest was that of a 
female. The head was pretty well preserved, but 
sunk on the breast, where I picked up two fibule 
of bronze gilt, in the form of earthworms. Such 
sometimes occur, and strongly resemble the two 








fibule of Oberflacht given by Mr. Wylie, of 
London, and Captain von Diirrich, of Stutgart, 
in the ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxxvi. I further col- 
lected sixteen yellow amber beads, intermingled 
with seven of enamel or glass paste, which formed 
a necklace. Near these lay the end of a stick, 
encircled by six or seven rings of thin bronze; a 
little iron chain, formed of round links; at the 
waist was an iron ring, encasing a buckle of tinned 
bronze, destined for the girdle. This last discovery 
has convinced me that those iron rings met with 
on former occasions were worn at the girdle. There 
was also a little iron buckle; and alongside the 
former, two small bronze fastenings, linked together 
by a ring; a square bronze plate, probably for the 
purpose of finish to the girdle; twelve buttons with 
pentagonal heads belonging to the leathern girdle; 
a little bronze buckle for the knife; an iron knife 
and leathern case with silver tip; a bead of blue 
glass, melon-shaped; an iron spoon, which object 
would lead us to suppose the deceased was a nurse ; 
and many other iron objects which I have not yet 
been able to make out. At the feet was a vessel 
of black pottery. At the side, and probably in 
connexion with this interment, were found scattered 
in the earth some ninety plates of bone, ornamented 
with carved designs, and which seem to have been 
the ornaments and fittings of a coffer long since 
perished.” 

The following is alist of some of the objects 
discovered during these excavations :— 

In gold. —Between twenty and thirty fragments 
of an object which had probably been a bandeau ; 
two fibul, in the form of birds of prey; a pair 
of ear-rings; and the clasp of a purse. 

In silver.—A ring, engraved with a cross and a 
monogram ; the chape of a scabbard; a coin, ap- 
parently of the usurper Posthumus. 

In bronze.—Five fibule, two gilt; a ring; three 
tweezers; a pair of scales, with its weights; two 
styli; and a number of other articles pertaining to 
dress. 

In iron.—A hatchet; the umbo of a buckler: 
an angon; seven spears; a sabre; eighteen belt 
fastenings; six rings; a horse’s bit; a curved 
knife; and about twenty knives of the ordinary 
description. 

In glass.—A. number of beads and an ampulla; 
amber beads also were discovered. 

The other remains comprise the skeleton of a 
horse, a flint for striking fire, a sea shell, &c. 

The finding of the skeleton of the horse is satis- 
factory evidence of the Teutonic character of these 
remains (Tacit. Germania, c. 27.) The bones of 
horses have been found in the Anglo-Saxon graves. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE proposal made by Mr. Thoresby for having 
photograph copies taken from the celebrated 
Codex Vaticanus can be attended with no difficul- 
ties but those that may be raised by the authorities 
at Rome. The collation of and copying the MSS. 
in the ordinary way is a work of immense labour, 
and though it has been done at various times by 
learned and painstaking scholars, the various read- 
ings show liability to errors, which the photograph 
process would render impossible. We suspect that 
the manuscript is in a less perfect state now than 
has generally been supposed. Mr. Ashpitel men- 
tions that when he saw it in the possession of the 
late Cardinal Mai the pastoral’ epistles had been 
cutout. Whileacorrect copy of thesurviving portion 
of the Codex would be prized by scholars for colla- 
tion with other ancient copies of the Scriptures, 
it is satisfactory to know that the results of such 
critical researches, as the learned Michaelis himself 
has admitted, affect only minute points of curious 
study, and in no way touch any important question 
of doctrine or duty. The general authenticity and 
accuracy of the received versions of the Scriptures 
being thus guaranteed, compliance with the re- 
quest concerning the Codex Vaticanus may well 
be granted for the gratification of the learned. 
Knowing the difficulties thrown in the way of Dr. 
Tregelles and other Protestant scholars who have 
visited Rome of late years, we are not sanguine as 











to the result. Cardinal Wiseman could have most 
influence in the matter, and we shall be curious to 
observe whether the liberality of the scholar will 
in this case prevail over the exclusiveness of the 
churchman. 

The International Association formed at Paria 
for procuring uniformity of weights and measures 
held another meeting in that city a few days ago. 
After the reading of some documents showing that 
the objects of the society are becoming popular in 
Europe, a permanent International Commission was 
nominated to do what may be necessary to promote 
them. Of this Commission, gentlemen of different 
nations were elected members, and Sir J. Oliffe, 
M.D., Physician to the British Embassy, and Mr. 
Blount, banker, were chosen for England. It was 
then announced that an association has been 
formed in London for co-operating with the Paris 
society, and that amongst its members are the 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately), Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. B. Smith, 
M.P., Mr. Yates, F.R.S., Mr. Fairbairn, C.E., 
Marquess of Chandos, M.P., Sir C. Fox, Dr. 
Lee, Mr. Bell, M.P., Mr. Bright, M.P., Mr. 
Ewart, M.P., Mr. Babbage, Mr. Chadwick, Dr. 
Farr, Dr. Hodgkins, Mr. Leone Levi, Mr. Oli- 
phant, &c. A _ resolution was then adopted, 
calling on the press of different countries to show 
the advantages of the unity ef weights, measures, 
and money. 

At the concluding meeting of the Local General 
Committee of the British Association, last Thurs- 
day, in the Council Hall, Glasgow, the Lord Pro- 
vost in the chair, Mr. William Gourlie read the 
final Report of the local secretaries. The sum 
taken for tickets, amounting to 2330/., went to the 
proper funds of the British Association, none of it 
being available for local expenses ; but, notwith- 
standing, the whole expenditure was defrayed out 
of funds contributed by the private liberality of 
the citizens, and without using any portion of the 
2501. voted by the Town Council. Mr. M‘Clel- 
land, the local treasurer, stated that the amount of 
the subscriptions, with interest, was 1468/. 17s. 
and included the admission-money received at the 
door of the:geological and photographic exhibitions. 
After the departure of the Association, the whole 
amount collected by the citizens was 15201. 8s. 4d.; 
the outlay Jwas 1510/. 5s., including the sum of 
2871. paid for Association-tickets issued to subscri- 
bers. The number of associates on this occasion 
was 2118, being the largest at any previous meet- 
ing of the Association, with the exception of New- 
castle. The citizens of Glasgow may justly cone 
gratulate themselves on the results of the meeting 
of 1855. 

A part of Stirling Castle with which many old 
historical recollections were associated, was de- 
stroyed by fire lately. The fire commenced in the 
quarters of an officer bearing the ominous name of 
Lieutenant Fawkes, and, curiously enough, a large 
quantity of gunpowder in barrels had been re- 
moved from a cellar underneath for transportation 
to the Crimea. At a court of inquiry held last 
week, under the presidency of Major Wilkinson, 
of the 42nd Highlanders, the origin of the catas- 
trophe was traced to the overturning of a grate, 
which had long been in a loose state. Such an 
event ought to act as a warning to the guardians 
of all public buildings, especially those where histo- 
rical and other valuable records are kept. In our 
own time many national buildings, including the 
Tower of London and the Houses of Parliament, 
have suffered from fires, which had their origin in 
defective arrangements of the heating apparatus, 
or the neglect of those who had charge of them. 

Unusual interest was excited at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens on Tuesday last, by the sale 
by auction of the living collection of animals. Mr. 
Stevens, the auctioneer, proceeded with his port- 
able rostrum from den to den, followed by a curi- 
ous throng of naturalists, menagerie keepers, and 
lookers-on, to the apparent astonishment of the dif- 
ferent beasts, birds, and reptiles, and no little amuse- 
ment was caused by the lion uplifting his fore-feet 
against his cage, and uttering an indignant roar 
just at the moment of being knocked down without 
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a purchaser for the trifling sum of 200 guineas, 
while a lioness shared the same ignoble fate at 130 
guineas. The elephant was purchased by Mr. 
Batty for 320 guineas, and a fine tigress sold for 
79 guineas. Among other lots may be mentioned 
a fine pair of camels 110 guineas, a Brahmin bull 
and cow 14 guineas, a leopard 11/., a wombat, 
said to Le the only living specimen in Europe, 61., 
8 nylghaus 30/., a pair of llamas 18/., a pair of 
porcupines 8/. 15s., an ostrich 27/., an emu 11. 10s., 
a crowned crane 7/. 10s., and a pelican 18/. 10s. 
Monkeys, notwithstanding the auctioneer's facetious 
assurance that fewer had been imported into this 
country lately, fetched only moderate prices, and 
the fine giraffe was bought in at 250 guineas. 

The Australian Direct Steam Navigation Com- 
pany vid Panama, being unable to earry out their 
arrangements with prospect of success, are pre- 
paring to wind up their affairs, unless the charter 
can be disposed of to other speculators. For the 
sake of our communication with the Australian 
colonies this is to be regretted ; but the recent im- 
provements in navigation, and the rapid passages 
made by clipper ships on the great circle system 
of sailing, render the abandonment of the direct 
route of less commercial or social importance. 

The death of Count Molé, though his name is 
chiefly distinguished as a statesman, has to be 
mentioned in literary annals on account of poli- 
tical writings. His ‘Essai Morale et Politique,’ 
written at the age of twenty-five, attracted the 
attention of Napoleon when First Consul, and 
opened up for him that public career in which he 
was conspicuous for nearly half a century. He 


was a member of the French Academy, and is said | 


to have left for publication an anecdotical history 
of his own times. 
At a meeting of the Committee of the Hume 


Testimonial, held this week, in the City, Mr. | 
Roebuck the chairman, Sir J. Duke, Mr. Oliveira, | 


M.P., Colonel Sykes, Sir Peter Laurie, and others, 
took part in the proceedings, and adopted steps for 
carrying the proposal into effect. Among other 
steps to be taken, it was resolved to appeal to the 
members of the Mechanics’ Institutes throughout 
the country, in the welfare of which Joseph Hume 
always took a deep interest. Mr. Roebuck stated 
that he hoped a statue of Mr. Hume would be 
placed among the British statesmen and patriots 
in the House of Commons. 

The Belgian papers contain an account of a very 


interesting affair—the presentation, at Antwerp, | 


of a crown of gold to H. Leys, one of the principal 
artists of the modern Belgian school, as a tribute 
to his genius. The presentation took place with a 
good deal of pomp in the Museum, in presence of 
the Mayor and municipal authorities, the Minister 
of the Interior, deputations of the artistic societies, 
&c. Leys was conveyed in triumph from his resi- 
dence to the Museum, with bands playing, flags 
flying, and the population shouting, and he was 
conducted home again with similar honour. In the 
evening, he was entertained at a grand banquet of 
200 covers. The day was observed almost as 
a public holiday in Antwerp, and all the houses 
were decked with flags by day and illuminations at 
night. 

Dr. Barth, the African traveller, has received 
from the King of Prussia the decoration of the 
Red Eagle of the third class. 


Hanover. 


The new edition of Shakspeare, from the text of | The last scene, however, has some of the intensity 


Mr. Singer, as published in 1826, formerly an- 


nounced by Mr. Pickering, is about to be published 
by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, with critical essays by | 


M. Rauch, the | one for which Miss Cushman is in appearance or 
sculptor, has been made a Knight Commander of | in manner fitted. Mrs. Stirling or Mrs. Seymour, 
the Guelphic order, second class, by the King of | among our present actresses, could best sustain the 





Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, next Wednesday, 
on the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory of 
the Elector Johann Frederick the Generous, on 
occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Jena. The Queen 
and Prince Albert have each subscribed 1500. 

A photographic magnetic apparatus, constructed 
by Mr. Brooke, similar to that in use in the Green- 
wich Observatory, has been placed by Dr. Whe- 
well at the disposal of the syndics of the Cambridge 
Observatory. The apparatus exhibits and records 
the changes of the direction, and the horizontal and 
vertical intensity of the magnetic force at the 
place of observation. The barometric and thermo- 
metric variations are also marked by a photogra- 
phic self-register. 

For the institution of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland, in opposition to the Queen's 
Colleges, the sum of 58,0007. has been obtained, 
nearly half of which was contributed in Ireland, 
4000/. in England and Scotland, and 16,0000. in 
America. 

The Phormio of Terence is the Westminster play 
this season ; the nights of representation being the 
10th, 13th, and 17th of December. 

Vordsmarty, the Hungarian poet, died lately at 
Pesth. 

At Edinburgha very good English opera company, 
including Madame Jenny Bauer, Madame Weiss, 
and Messrs. Farquharson, Manvers, Weiss, and 
Simms Reeves, have been giving performances. 
| The Guy Mannering of Sir Henry Bishop must be 
| performed by such a company ina manner that will 
be appreciated in Edinburgh, and we see that the 
local papers speak highly of the opera. Auber's 
Fra Diavolo has also been given, and a miscella- 
neous concert. The popular concerts in Dunedin 
Hall, under the management of the Saturday 
Half-Holiday Association and the Temperance 
societies, Herr Johann Yungl, director, prove at- 
tractive, and form an excellent source of cheap 
and agreeable recreation to the working classes. 
We should like to see the example followed in all 
large towns. 

Madame Goldschmidt is to give a series of 
oratorios and concerts at Exeter Hall, commencing 
| with Haydn's Creation, on the 10th of December. 
| The Provoked Husband was lately revived at the 
| Haymarket Theatre, but the performance, though 
| most interesting on account of its literary and his- 

torical associations, was not likely to prove popularly 
| attractive. To the present generation the play is 

out of date, its chief points being derived from 

modes of life and features of character which have 
| passed away. Dealing less with the universal and 

abiding principles of human nature, than with the 

superficial and changing fashions of society, the 
| play is now not a reflection of real life, but only of 
| pictures of life as recorded in books. It is chiefly 
| in regard to fashionable society that this discrepancy 
with our own times is felt. Other characters in 
the play represent more permanent phases of life, 
| and there is still much that an ordinary audience 
| can understand and relish in the representations of 
| Wronghead (Mr. Chippendale) and Squire Richard 
(Mr. Compton), Roger (Mr. Moody) and Miss 
Jenny (Miss Chaplin). Mr. Howe makes a good 
| Lord Townley, but the part of Lady Townley is not 





| 





character which Mrs. Oldfield first made famous. 


of passion in the representation of which Miss 
Cushman excels. 
Two other revivals, with far different success, 


Mr. William Watkins Lloyd. Mr. Collier's emen- | have this week been witnessed—The Jealous Wife, 
dations, and the resulting controversies, will supply | at the Olympic Theatre, and Mrs. Inchbald’s 
some materials of value to this new edition. The | Every One has his Fault at the Princess's. The 
first volume will appear on the 1st of January, and | character of Mr. Oakley in Colman’s play is one to 
the work will be completed in ten monthly | which Mr. Wigan can give great effect, and the 
volumes. | Mrs. Oakley of Mrs. Stirling is one of her most 


Colonel Rawlinson, who has been delivering a | admirable representations. The contrast is finely 


course of three lectures on Cuneiform writings, at exhibited between the passive tractableness of the 
the London Institution, is to lecture on ‘“‘ Recent | husband in the early part of the play, and his 


The struggle between suppressed passion and 
assumed nonchalance in the wife is capitally ma- 
naged. With the principal characters thus sus- 
tained, and the other parts suitably filled 
this play, with its broadly marked exhibition of 
domestic feelings and amusing situations, can 
scarcely fail to prove attractive. 

The first performance of Mrs, Inchbald’s play 
was also a signal success, which must in a large 
measure be ascribed to the careful stage-manage- 
ment, and the admirable acting throughout. The 
story, with some pcints of striking interest, is trite 
in its main incidents, and the real cause of the 
emotion it excites is the exhibition of deep natural 
feeling in Lady Eleanor Irwin (Mrs. C. Kean), as 
wife, daughter, and mother. The power exerted 
by these truthful touches of feeling, in spite of the 
exaggeration and stiffness of the play as a literary 
work, might teach the dramatic writers of our own 
day to draw more from the deep and full springs 
of nature, instead of perpetually having recourse 
to the little cisterns of artificial society. The 
chief comic figure in the drama, Mr. Harmony 
(Mr. F. Matthews), causes unflagging amusement, 
but inspires little respect, on account of his obse- 
quiousness and his habitual fibs. The loose morality 
of the play appears in other respects besides 
treating the habit of lying as an entertaining and 
useful accomplishment. M7. Jrwin robs his father- 
in-law, Lord Morland (Mr. Cooper), under cir- 
cumstances which make the crime appear very 
venial, while the grandson, Edward (Miss Kate 
Terry), is represented as sorely troubled in con- 
science for carrying off from Lord Morland’s table 
the empty pocket-book, the identification of which 
would endanger his father’s life. Of the grada- 
tions, and even the substance of moral guilt, 
there is little note throughout the play, and mere 
sentiment, rather than conscience, or any higher 
rule, is the test of right and wrong. As to the 
literary part of the drama, the dialogue is generally 
too formal, and less like colloquial speaking than 
reciting aloud from a written novel. In spite of 
all this, the _piece secures sustained interest, and 
gives scope for capital displays of acting. The 
Mr. Placid and Mrs. Placid of Mr. Fisher and 
Miss Murray are excellent. Mr. Harley, as Solus, 
the old bachelor, and Mr. Ryder, as Mr. Irwin, are 
very good, as is usual in whatever parts they un- 
dertake. The parts of Sir Robert Ramble, and of 
Miss Wooburn, his divorced wife, were well sus- 
tained by Mr. W. Lacy and by Miss Heath. Miss 
Terry acts very cleverly the part of the boy Ld- 
ward. The play is reduced from its original pon- 
derous form to three acts, and is thus less likely to 
try sorely modern patience and taste. The same 
may be said of Colman’s Jealous Wife. <A five- 
act doifestic drama would be as unbearable in 
our day as would a novel of the school of Richard- 
son’s ‘ Pamela,’ and ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’ 

At Drury Lane Madame Labartre, the Lady of 
the Lions, as she is termed, has been appearing 
in a cage of animals, over which she has complete 
control. A bear, lions, and lionesses, are fed by 
the hands of this Ariadne, a spectacle alike de- 
grading and disgraceful. Mr. C. Mathews has ap- 
peared as Mr. Affable Hawk, in the Game of Specu- 
lation, and in other of his effective characters. 

At Sadler’s Wells, The Midsummer Night's 
Dream has been added to the Shakspearian repre- 
sentations, Mr. Phelps appearing as Bottom. 

At the City of London Theatre an operatic com- 
pany, including Miss Isaacs, Miss Dyer, Mr. 
Leffler, and Mr. A. Braham, are giving successful 
performances. 

The brother of Mdlle. Rachel has written from 
New York to a Paris newspaper, to say that it is a 
mistake to suppose, as has been done in Paris, that 
her trip to the United States has been a pecuniary 
failure, for that her receipts for the month of Sep- 
tember, at New York, and the month of October, 
at Boston, were 106,454 dollars — above 21,0000, 

M. Jullien is to give a Mozart night next Wed- 
nesday. We reserve till then our notice of the 
brilliant and successful Mendelssohn night of this 
week, 








Discoveries in Babylonia and Assyria,” in the | firmness when roused at length to resistance. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTIQUARIES.— Nov, 15th. —The Society re- 
sumed its sittings for the session, J. P. Collier, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. The certificates of 
several candidates were read. The Rev. Thomas 
Hugo exhibited a two-looped bronze celt, found at 
Ballincollig, near Cork, last year. Mr. F. Ouvry, 
Treasurer, exhibited a penny of Offa, King of 
Mercia, found at Mentmore, Bucks. It has been 
presented by the Rev. J. Ouvry North, Vicar of 
Mentmore, to the British Museum. Mr. B. Wil- 
liams exhibited a number of leaden seals of the 
Roman period, a bronze fibula, and other objects, 
found at Brough Castle, Westmoreland. Mr. 
Franks exhibited drawings of several implements 
and weapons of bronze, found at Arreton, in the 
Isle of Wight. Some of these objects, of which 
Mr. Franks read a description, are preserved in the 
British Museum; but a portion has been lost 
sight of since they were exhibited by Mr. Peter 
Collinson, at the commencement of the last 
century. 

Nov. 22nd.—Edward Hawkins, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. Miss Mary Grant, of Elchies, Moray- 
shire, exhibited, by the hands of Dr. John Lee, a 
flint arrow-head, one of several found from time to 
time in Bamfshire. Its owner had mounted it in 
gold for suspension, a practice not sanctioned by 
the antiquary, although, as the Secretary observed, 
one of remote antiquity, as a flint arrow-head, 
mounted in a similar manner, and appended to an 
Etruscan necklace, is preserved in the British 
Museum. Mr. B. Williams exhibited a Gaulish 
coin in electrum, found recently between Steven- 
ton and the Farringdon-road. Mr. Brodie ex- 
hibited some specimens of early knives, a ring, and 
a brass counter-seal, found at Salisbury. Mr. 
Hunter exhibited a deed of Sir Thomas Swinford 
relating to the Vills of East Ferry and West Ferry, 
in Lincolnshire. The Secretary then read a com- 
munication from Mr. B. Williams, ‘On some 
ancient monuments in the county of Cumberland 
and its borders,’ illustrated by a number of draw- 
ings and sketches of remarkable remains in that 
district of England. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.— Nor. 26th. —SirRoderick Mur- 
chison, F.RS., in the chair. George Peabody, 
Esq. ; Captain E. G. Fanshawe, R.N.; Colonel 
C. G. Fagan; Dr. Elliot, M.D.; Captain E. 
Palmer, R.A.; the Rev. J. L. Porter, A.M.; 
Edward Cheshire ; Edmund Gabriel, her Majesty’s 
Arbitrator at St. Paul de Loanda; G. F. Leslie; 
W. FE. Shaw, R.N.; W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., 
Esq. ; Geo. Milnes Stephenson, Esq. ; and James 
Vavasseur, Esq., were elected as Fellows of the 
Society. Among the donations to the Library and 
Map-rooms, since the former meeting, were men- 
tioned ‘The Last of the Arctic Voyages,’ by Sir 
Edward Belcher, C.B., R.N.; aMap of Damascus, 
Hauran, and the Lebanon Mountains, by the 
Rev. J. L. Porter ; several presents from the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris and the American 
Oriental Society ; the Report of the Registrar- 
General ; a Physical Atlas, published by the Na- 
tional Society; and a portion of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey of India, by Colonel Waugh. The 
papers read were:—1. Memoir on the Map of 
Damascus, Hauran, and the Mountains of Le- 
banon, constructed from Personal Survey, by the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, A.M. 2. Reports respecting 
Central Africa, as collected in Mambara, and on 
the East Coast, with a new Map of the Country, 
by the Rev. James Erhardt, communicated by the 
Church Missionary Society. After an animated 
discussion, the meeting was adjourned to Monday, 
December 10th, when Mr. Macqueen will lay 
before the Society his views on the Progress of 
African Discovery. 





Linnkan.—Nov. 20th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Dried specimens of above 
200 species of plants, collected chiefly in the Aus- 
tralian Alps, were presented by Dr. .Ferdinand 
Miiller, late Government Botanist at Melbourne. 





Mr. J. D. Salmon, F.L.S., exhibited a specimen 
of Lathyrus hirsutus, L., from Leigh, near South- 
end, Essex. Mr. F. Ruffe, of Tamworth, exhi- 
bited specimens of a Cardamine, nearly allied to 
C. amara, but which he believed to be a hybrid 
between that plant and C. pratensis, gathered in 
May last, by a brook side at Dunstate, near Tam- 
worth. The President read some observations on 
the habits of Argyroneta aquatica ; and more par- 
ticularly with respect to the mode in which it sup- 
plies with air its bell-shaped subaqueous nest, viz., 
by repeated journeys to the surface, on each occa- 
sion taking down with him a bubble of atmo- 
spheric air, and not (as stated at a previous meet- 
ing) by collecting the oxygen evolved from the 
vegetation casually going on beneath the web. 
Read also a paper, by Dr. Meisner, of Basle, on 
some new species of Chamelancice, collected by 
Mr. James Drummond, during an excursion to 
the northward of the Swan River settlement; 
together with a notice, by Mr. Kippist, Libra- 
rian L.S., of two apparently undescribed species 
of Genetyllis, procured by Mr. Drummond in a 
previous journey to the south of the colony, to- 
wards Cape Riche, and presented to the Society 
by W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S. 


British Arcairects.—Nov. 5th. Mr. Tite, 
M.P. in the chair. The routine business being 
disposed of, the chairman, acconding to the usual 
custom, addressed the members upon the events 
connected with their profession which had occurred 
during their recess, and mentioned particularly 
that he had attended a meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association, composed mainly of young men 
anxious to advance their knowledge of their pro- 
fession, at which a suggestion had been made, that 
an examination of some kind should be required of 
architects, and that it would be of great advantage 
if the Institute would examine such persons as 
chose to offer themselves, and grant a kind of 
diploma or certificate of ability. He concurred in 
that suggestion, and would urge its consideration 
on the profession, The chairman then proceeded to 
notice the present condition of architecture and its 
professors in this country, and their prospects for the 
future. He compared the present improved system 
of architectural education with that which prevailed 
during his noviciate, and dwelt upon the advantage 
of such associations as their own in rendering ac- 


cessible to all students the necessary but costly col- | 


lections of professional literature. With respect to 
the social position of the Institute, he believed it 
had advanced considerably in public estimation, as 
was shown by the successful opposition which it 
had initiated to the rebuilding upon the vacant 
piece of land at the south-east angle of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. The Institute, too, had advanced in 
social position, inasmuch as its existence as a pro- 
fessional tribunal was for the first time recognised 
under the new building act, which made it the 
examining body in the cases of certain officials. 
With respect to the condition of their art and-its 
professors, he felt bound to say he believed English 


he feared we devoted our attention too exclusively 
to the Gothic and medieval styles, to the exclusion 
of the classical. After noticing the varieties of the 
Gothic style to be detected in France and other 
countries, and a special reprobation of the Venetian 
Gothic, the chairman remarked that if in this 
country we could not rival the Glyptotheca or the 
Pinacothek, yet, upon the whole, English architec- 
ture could well bear, in the present day, a competi- 
tion with that of Germany. He next passed to 
the subject of public improvements, and remarked 
upon the parsimony exhibited by English Govern- 
ments in all such matters, and contrasted the re- 
cent magnificent improvements in Paris with the 
difficulties which presented themselves in procuring 





the concession of the small plot of ground in St. | 


Paul's Churchyard, already mentioned. Adverting 
to the future prospects of the art, the hon gentle- 
man expressed his belief that they were encou- 
raging, but remarked that they must mainly de- 
pend on the attainments of its professors, and, 


| 


therefore, to mark excellence in those attainments, 
as well as to meet the unrestricted competition 
which they had to experience from other classes— 
any person being at liberty to call himself an archi- 
tect—he concurred in the desire expressed by the 
members of the Architectural Association for an 
examination of the Institute. The French archi- 
tects were also seeking a similar object in desiring 
to create a diploma of architecture, which at pre- 
sent really existed in Germany, and the curriculum 
required for which in Prussia was something aston- 
ishing. The chairman concluded by requesting 
the members to abstain for the moment from dis- 
cussion upon the subject, but hoped an early oppor- 
tunity would be taken to bring the matter fully 
under their consideration. Mr. Papworth then 
read a paper upon the Palais de I’ Industrie and its 
contents, architecturally considered. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
— British Architects, 8 p.m. 
— Chemical, 8 p.m. 
_- Royal Academy, 8 p.m,—(Professor Partridge on 
Anatomy.) 
Tuesday,—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Gold-bearing 
Rocks of the World. By Mr, Evan Hopkins.) 
—~ Pathological, 8 p.m, 
Wednesdoy.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. G. N. Hooper 
on the Construction of Private Carriages in 
England, and on the Carriage Department of 
the Paris Exhibition.) 
_ Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Tilestones, or Down- 
ton Sandstones, in the Neighbourhood of 
Kington, and their Fossil contents. By R. W. 
Yanks, Esq. 2. On the Last Elevation of the 
Alps, with Notices of the Heights at which the 
Sea has left traces of its Action on their sides, 
sy D. Sharpe, Esq., F.G.S.) 
_- *harmaceutical, § p.m. 
Thursday.—Koyal, 8} p.m. 
_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
_ Photographic, 8 p.m, 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 





VARIETIES. 


Russian Opera.—A letter from St. Petersburg, 
in the ‘Revue et Gazette Musicale,’ says that a 
serious attempt is again being made to establish a 
national Russian opera. The Russians, it is known, 
have a very remarkable talent for music. and their 


| music, though peculiar in many respects, is pleas- 


ing. About twenty years ago a Russian opera 
house was established in the capital, and a native 
composer, named Glinka, produced works of a 
national character of a high order of merit ; but 
for some reasons Glinka abandoned his country, 
and, as no one was capable of replacing him, the 
house ceased to prosper. Attempts were made to 
revive the popularity of Russian music, but, owing 
to the immense attraction of the Italian theatre, 
they failed. At length the government sent a 
number of young men, who appeared to be pos- 
sessed of musical talent, to Italy, to study ; and, 
after a few years’ stay in the land of song, 
they returned home recently. With their aid, a 


: : : : | new effort is being made to set about a Russian 
architecture held its own against all rivals, although | 


opera, and it seems likely to be successful. About 
a month ago one of the young men, Letoff by 
name, a native of Moscow, débuted as a tenor, and 
he obtained a veritable triumph. His subsequent 
appearances having excited even greater enthu- 
siasm, he has been engaged at the Russian opera 
for 8000. a year. The sum will not appear large 
in Western Europe, where it is the fashion to pay 
singers higher than ministers and judges ; but in 
Russia, for a Russian, it is enormous, it having 
heretofore, been the law in that strange country 
that no native performer should receive more 
than 1601. a-year salary. In addition to Letoff, 
another young Rus-ian, named Looff, a bar,- 
tone, has obtained much success, and a prin'a 
donna, of whom great things are predicted, is soon 
to appear. The delight of the Russians at think- 
ing that they are at last about to have a musical 
theatre of their own, which will shine with éclat 
in the eyes of the West, is represented to be un- 
bounded. 
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On the 1st of January, 1856, will be published, price SIXPENCE, No. I. of 
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A Cheap Magazine of 
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Tue Proprietors of “Tu IptER” are about to start it, because (oddly enough) in an age of cheap literature, most 
magazines are dear, and, in an age when everybody reads, most magazines are un-readable, They hope that it will prove 
at once cheap and excellent—cheap, not as dirt is cheap, but as flowers are. 

The world of letters requires occasional refreshing. Old periodicals become, in time, timid, flat, and conventional— 
the organs of narrow interests. All naive¢é and freshness are lost. They cease to be in communion with the livi ing spirit 
of the time. The light literature of an age ought to be the flower and cream of its thought and sentiment—the out- 
blossoming of its inner life. But where we should get blossoms, we generally only find fungi. “THE IDLER” will do its 
best to represent what is newest and youngest in England—the "England of to-day. 

It seems to the Proprietors of “Tux IprER” that all our popular literature has been too timid of late. The satirical 
element has been strangely idle, and with the saddest results. But the time has come to treat the old corruptions of the 
world with the old weapons, ard to prepare for the enemies of truth and justice a rod pickled in classic brine. 

Perfect independence—perfect fearlessness—the liveliness which makes reading pleasant—and the picturesqueness 
which makes it human and genial :—these are the qualities to which they aspire. 

Among the contents of “THE IDLER” _ be found a new Tale, by the Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” “Eustace 
Conyers,” “Satire and Satirists,” &c, &c. 


Short Tales, Essays, and Sketches, by soho already known in the field of periodical literature. 
Portraitures of the Living and the Dead. 

Notes on Men and Things, Topographical and Antiquarian. 

Reviews of Books, Résumé of the Events of the Month, Obituary of eminent Persons, 





All Comaneninitions, Books for Review, &c., should be forwarded to the Editor of “Ta: Iprer,” care of Mr, HarpWIcKE, 
6, Duke Street, Piccadilly. In all cases, Books will receive speedy and impartial notice. 
“THE me. will be sent, ee free, for one year, to any person inclosing a post-office order for 6s., payable to RoBERt 
Harpwickg, at the Post-office, Piceadilly. A single copy, post free, for 6d. in stamps, 





LONDON; ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY; 
AND ALL BooxszELLERs, 





8yvo, 
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TO NATURALISTS. 
A* Appeal for the WIDOW and ORPHANS 


of the late FREDERICK STRANGE.—Frederick Strange 
was a native of Norfolk, where, at an early age, he was left an 
orphan. Asa child, he showed a great love for natural history, 
and being sent to sea at the age of fourteen, he had frequent op- 
portunities of pursuing his favourite study, which induced him 
ultimately (after serving at sea with much credit) to settle in 
Australia, and there to devote himse!f to the zealous collecting of 
specimens of natural history, many of which now enrich the pub- 
lic and the private collections both of England and of Europe. In 
1852, Mr. Strange returned to England with a splendid collection 
of birds, shells, insects, plants, &c., in addition to the former large 
coilections which he had at different times sent over from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Encouraged by many scientific gentlemen 
to whom he was then introduce:t, both in England and in France, 
Mr. Strange again visited Australia, with the view of making 
further collections in every branch of Natural History. For this 
purpose he jdevoted all his savings to the fitring out a vessel in 
which to visit various isla :ds adjacent to the Australian continent, 
from whence he expected to reap a rich harvest of objects of scien- 
tific interest. In pursuit of this plan he landed on Percy Island, 
where he was suddenly attacked and murdered by the natives, at 
the early age of thirty-six years. 

It has been ascertamed that Mr. Strange has left his widow and 
Six Children in a state of great destitution, and pe uniary donations 
for their reliet are therefore respectfully solicited from those who 
respect the memory of a most zealous and indefatigable naturalist, 
to whom science has been much indebted, and who lost his life in 
prosecuting new researches in regions which as yet have been but 
very partially and imperfectly explored. 

Any such donation may be remitted to the care of Mr. John 
Henry Gurney, M.P., Catton Hall, Norwich, who will see to their 
due application. 


TREATISE ON NAUTICAL SUR- 
VEYING: containing an Outline of t:e Duties of the 
Naval Surveyor: with Cases applied to Naval Evolutions, and 
Miscellaneous Rules and Tables useful to the Seaman or Tra- 
veller. By Commander EDWARD BELCHER. 
London: Pelham Richardson, Cornhill. 








NEW WORK ON ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
Now ready, Parts I. to IX., price 7s. each, 


CONOGRAPHIE DES ORCHIDEES DE 
LA COLLECTION DE M. PESCATORE, au Chateau de la 
Celle-St.-Cloud. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


VHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for DECEMBER contains the 
following articles:—1. The Literary Labours of the Benedictines. 
2. Martin Behaim. 3. Parallel Passages in the New Testament 
and Ancient Clas-ics. 4. Original Corresponde:ce of Alex. Pope 
with Mc. Bathurst. 5. Romanceand Reality ; Maria de Gonzague. 
By Dr. Doran. 6. The Civil Service Examinations and the Study 
of History. 7. Expences of Wolsey, and elevation to the Archie- 
piscopate. 8. Wentworth Ear of Roscommon. 9. Memorials of 
Spencer the Poet. Wuath Correspond-nce of Sylvanus Urban, 
Notes of the Month, Histor cal and Miscellaneous Reviews, 
Reports of Archxological Societies, and Oxnirvary ; including 
Memoirs of Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Truro, Sir Wiiliam Moles- 
worth, Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, Frederick Lucas, Esq., W. 
Wiliiams Hope, Esq., Sir John B. Williams, John Adamaon, Esq., 

Dr. Rigullot, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Pubiishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the UsualCharges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th¢ inte- 
restof all Works entrusted totheircharge. Estimatesandevery 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGuNT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE, 

PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Stylz, uncoloured or highly 
finished; 

DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 

STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly orin groups 

COPIES on Plate or Paper; 

Taken Daity. 

““Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such picturesasa 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.’—Art JouRNaL, Nov., 
1853 





-F More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Tue CuisHoim, Chairman. 

Ricwanp Hartiry Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually ,and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a »tatement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between 60 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwithstanding ‘he extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
the slightest, the allowance of 314 per cent. previously awarded 
to the Policy-holders. 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


ears. 
. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London, 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THR }(GMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Aetuary—Professor Hal), M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING witn tu1s COMPANY. 
The Premium: are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital -an 
Assurance Fund of ¢00,100/., invested on Mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,00(1. a year. 


Premiums to Assure £100. 





Whole Term. 








Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits 
20 8 | £019 9 | £11510 £111 10 
30 3 | 2 25 5 207 
40 0 | 1é€s$ 307 | 2119 
5) : 119 10 46 8 4 el 
60 4 i 317 0 612 9 6 010 








MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in four-fifths, or 8° per cent. of thx profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr. ase 
varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to, or reside in, any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. _ 
Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 

Sum Assured payable at Sixty,or at Death if occurring pre- 
viously. — 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out of 
the profits. 











a. (eRoPRieTaRY.) (mUTUAL.) 

Half Whole | | Half- | Quar- 
& |Premfum/Premum| | — | Yearly | terly 
< |istSeven| Rem. ee sini: | re | Dre: 

Years. | of Life. | | e | mium. } mium. 

£3. d.|/£ 8. d. Years. Mths. £ 8. d.| £ 8. d.|£ 8. d. 
aoyi1 19/2 3 6) 3 | © |}27 BJ 1 4 24012 3 
40}1 9 2/218 4) ERR St 
50}2 2 6)4 5 0}; 6 ;2 710}1 4 61012 8 
6013 6 8|613 4! 9 |2 82/1 4 8{01l2 6 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


I J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

8, WateRtoo Pract, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwards of £125,000. 

CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., Cuarnman. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Dervcty Cuarnman. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
tecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutwal ( flices. 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag 
ing £1 18s. 4a. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
commencement of the Company. 














Suma Assured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
£5000 .cceee. cccccccccce. + £6987 10 
4600 .. .- 5590 0 
3000 , ee 4192 10 
2000 . ose 2795 0 
1000 . eee es 1397 10 
500 . 198 15) ....eee ecceee 68 15 


Examrrie.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
£5000, at an annual premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December last, £2253 28. 6d. in premiums, 
and have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almosi as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extreme'y moderate, and only 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
is for life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion 
with insurances. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on application at 
the Office. 











WHE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Emp'oyments. 
This OFFICE being on PURELY PROPRIETARY PRIN- 
CIPLES, no PARTNERSHIP among Policy- Holders is involved. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 


A T MR. MECHIT’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A sepurate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle. tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Ordersexecuted, The same Prices charged atall the 
Establishments. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810.5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tux Stronoest, 
Besr, AND CHEe\ Pest S.FEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHGENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Strect, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 














APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Pexaixs, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Sireet, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 
N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “‘ Lea 
and Ferrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 





TO LOVERS OF FISH.—100 GENUINE 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. 

These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, for- 
warded to all parts on receipt of penny postage stamps, «r P.O.0. 
(preferred.) tend full and plain direction, county, and nearest 
station.—Address, THOS. LETTIS, Juo., Fish-curer, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

‘* This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 
mouth bloaters, and we find the quality excell nt."—J. Baasuowz, 
House Steward, Bienheim Palace, Oct. 20, 1854. 

“* Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine bloa’ers, I 
shall be g'ad to have a supply as usual ; those I had last year gave 
great satisfaction.”"—A. F. Covnrnovx, Ambassadors’ Court, St. 
James's Palace, Oct. 1, 1855. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

The vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, 

aud the numerous testimoni«ls constantly received, fully justify 

the proprietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered 

to the public for the cure of the following complaints: —ASTHMA, 

WINTER COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, 
and other PULMONARY MALADIES. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, !s. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 48. €d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paui’s 
Churehyard, London. Sold retail by ail Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors in the World. 


YEATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, of very fine quality, made by Messrs 
Cuas. Fox & Co.,and recommended by Professors Tavtor, and 
Tuomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals. Half-pints, 
Is. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 4s. 6d., Five-pint Bottles, lus. 6d., 
Imperial Measure. 
*.* Orders from the country should expressly state “‘ KEATING'S 
COD LIVER OIL.” 79, St. Paul's Chu chyard. 


Cows. containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oi],isa most valuable article of diet. 
To ad: pt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made gratefulto the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 











~ 


8. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Stree’, Bloomsbury; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,’ July 5, 1851. 
DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 
many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession. as an excell: nt remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted fur Delicate Females, particu- 
larly during Pregnancy; ard it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperieut Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO , Dispensing Chr mists, and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
KELTS,) 172, NEW ROND STREET, Longon, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain Remedy for 
LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—The daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Todd, of Houghton-le-Spring, was for a long time 
afflicted with a disordered state of the liver, bowel complaint, in- 
digestion, and a sickness after partaking of any food, however 
simple. She had recourse to a variety of remedies, but unfortu- 
nately without bein» benefited. At last, like thousands of others, 
she commenced taking Hvulloway’s Pills, and by persevering with 
this admirable remedy for four weeks, she was perfectly cured, 
and now enjoys the best of health.— Sold by all Medicine Venders 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. 
Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Sm)rna; and H. Hoods, 
alta. 
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THE WONDER OF THE PRESS. 








| | SIZE OF THE 


| THE TRIBUNE 
ii THE BEST AND LARGEST CHEAP NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD, 
PRICE TWOPENCE HALFPENNY, 


“WEEKLY DISPATCH,” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


CONTAINING 


RIVALLING THE HIGH-PRICED JOURNAL IN QUALITY OF PAPER AND TYPOGRAPHICAL 


| 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WORLD, 
| 


WORKMANSHIP. 


The First Number of the Enlarged Series will appear on Saturday neat. 





“THE TRIBUNE” THE BEST RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


| The Scriptures as interpreted by the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
| being the basis of “THe Tr1Bune’s” faith, it demands a thorough Scriptural Reformation 
| in the government of the Church, as the only sure means of repelling the alarming ad- 
| vances of Popery and Infidelity. ‘Tar TrisunR’s” religious news being of every Church, 
Sect, and Party, places it at the head of the Religious Press of Britain. 


“THE TRIBUNE” THE BEST POLITICAL PAPER. 


The People being the political body represented by “Tux Trinunz,” it advocates only 
those Parliamentary and Political measures which appear for the welfare of the nation, 
without reference to the party 45 Beare they are introduced. It advocates Triennial Par- 
i} | liaments, Vote by Ballot, Equal Electoral Districts, no property qualification for Members 
i of Parliament, the Extension of the Ten Pound Franchise to Counties, Colonial Represen- 
| | tation in Parliament, and seats in both Houses without election or votes to Cabinet 

Ministers, 





“THE TRIBUNE” THE BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


Every Paragraph or Advertisement calculated in the least degree to offend the sense of 
Religion, Morality, or Modesty, is excluded from the columns of “Tur Tripuns.” 


“THE TRIBUNE” THE BEST SOCIAL PAPER. 
“Tae Tripune” is the organ of both Master and Servant, and seeks to show their 
dependence on each other, and that the loss of the one cannot be the gain of the other. It 


advocates shorter hours of labour, more holidays, and a generous, faithful, and charitable 
spirit amongst all classes, 


“THE TRIBUNE” THE BEST GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


The News of “Tur Trrsune” embraces that of the Universe, and is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. E 


ALL IT ASKS IS—BUY “THE TRIBUNE” AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. 





OFFICE (TEMPORARY), 


16, GREAT 


MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HOPE 


. : 
FAMILY INTERESTS: A Tale of Real Life. 


1 Vol. price 7s, 6d. 


2. 
| MY MS.: A Tale of Olden Islington. By the Author 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | of “ Anne Boleyn,” 1 Vol., price 5s, 

| | 

|| 8 
| j 


| 
| | TRIBUNE 
} 


MARTHA: a Sketch from Life. By Anthony Smith, 


the = of Allesley, in the County of Warwick. late Attorney-at-Law. 1 Vol., price 
10s, 6d, 


4. 
WILLY REILLEY AND HIS DEAR COLEEN 


| 
| 
H BAWN: a Tale founded on Fact. By WILLIAM CARLETON, Author of “The 
| Black Prophet,” “The Miser,” “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” “ Valentine 
| M‘Clutchy,” &¢. 3 vols., 31s, 6d. : 
“This is a charming story—a kind of Irish chivalry poem. The appearance of the 
| Coleen Bawn, when she raises her veil at the trial of Willy Reilley, has the effect of a burst 
of sunshine. Willy Reilley himself is a darling, and there is an atmosphere of romance 
| and nobleness about him which can scarcely fail to win all hearts. The picture of the 
j country under the pressure of the terrible ‘ penal laws’ against Catholics is done well and 
vigorously, but without needless bitterness,”—Atheneum, 
| 
| 


5. 
‘EDITH VERNON; or, Contrasts of Character. In 


2 Vols., price 21s. 


6. 
SWITZERLAND in 1854-5. A Book of Travel, 


MEN, and THINGS. By.the Rev. W. G. HEATHMAN, B.A., Rector of St. Lawrence, 
| Exeter, late British Chaplain at Interlaken. 1 Vol., price 12s, 6d. 





AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


ip 
CRYSTALS FROM SYDENHAM; or, What Modern 


Authors Say of the Palace. Edited by CYGNUS, 


8, 
¢ s 

NO. V. of ‘THE AMATEUR; or, Our Magazine. 

(Established for the Reception of the Works of Non-Professional Writers.) Price 6d. 

ConTENTs: 

CHRISTMAS RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE LUCKY PICTURE.—AN INTERLUDE. 
TWO SCENES IN A CATHEDRAL. 
A REMINISCENCE OF OUR VILLAGE,.—(Chap. I.) 
THE ROAD TO SCHOOL, . 
POETRY. 
DILBOY’S JOURNAL.—(Continued.) 
SCIENTIFIC. i 
SEEING 1S BELIEVING.—A STRANGE STORY, 
REVIEWS: " 

British Pulpit Eloquence. 

Family Interests. 

The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy. 
11, VARIETIES, 


9. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ FIRST FRENCH BOOK: 


with Vocabularies of all the French and English Words therein. A Work from which 
even those who think they have acquired the French Language will derive important 
information. By R. ALIVA. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ A very useful introduction to French conversation, and indeed to the language gene- 

rally.”—Atheneum, 

“ Admirably adapted for the object in view.”—Morning Herald. 

“An excellent book to bring the pupil forward with ease to the teacher.”—The Press. 

“The shortest and easiest way td reading, writing, and speaking French.”— Weekly 


DIMAS ONS 


= 
Se 


Times, 
“ Really a ladies’ book, enabling the student to converse with fluency, and write with 
ease and accuracy.”—Morning Chronicle, 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








| London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 


| by him athis Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— Saturday , December 1, 1855, 
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